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EITBRAT UR. 


THE RING.—A BALLAD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF FESTUS. 


If Schiller had not written “ The Diver” and “The Glove,” this little piece might have 
attracted more notice than it will do now. We only quote it as a sample of Mr. Bailey’s 
minor poems There is exceeding poverty inthe ending, when compared with that of either 
of the ballads above-mentioned.—Ed. Alb, 


Thus to a fair Venetian maid, 
The proudest of the train, 

With which the went forth arrayed 
To wed his v main, 

“This very day,” her lover said, 

“ Will Venice go the sea to wed.” 





« Now tell me, lady, what to do, 
To win this hand of thine ; 

I'll risk both soul and body too, 
For such a prize divine.” | 

«‘ ll have the bridal ring,” said she, 

«*‘ Wherewith the Doge will wed the sea.” 


Came forth the Doge and all his train, 
And sailed upon the sea; 

The banners waved, and music’s strain 
Rose soft and heavenwardly ;—- 

And blue waves raced to seize the ring 

Which glided through them glittering. 


The lover through the bright array 
Rushed by the Doge’s side :— 
A piss e—and plume and mantle gay 
ay lashing on the tide ; 
He heard a shriek, but down he dived, 
To follow where the ring arrived. 


He sought so long, that all above 
Believed him gone for aye, 

Nor knew they ’t was his haughty love 
Who shrieked and swooned away. 

At —_ he rose to light—half-dead— 

But held the ring above his head. 


The lady wept—the lover smiled— 
She had not deemed he would 

Have dared it,—was a foolish child— 
And loved as none else could. 

«« Take it and be a faithful bride 

To death,” the lover said, and died. 


The lady to a convent hied, 
And took the holy vows, 
And was till death a faithful bride 
To her Eternal spouse. 
And then the ring her lover gave 
They buried with her in the grave. 





GIVE! GIVE! 
BY GEORGE H. CALVERT. 


The Sun gives ever; so the Earth 
What it can give, so much ’tis worth. 
The Ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays: 
So too the Air, it gives us breath ; 
When it stops giving, comes in Death. 

Give, Give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not is not living. 

The more you give 

The more you live. 


God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped ; 
Only by giving is it reaped ; 
The body withers; and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind, 
Give stre ; give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 

Give, give, be always giving ; 

Wao gives not is not living. 

The more we give 


The more we live. ” 





HINTS FROM HYGEA. 


In the ninth month, when the cholera and the wars had rested from 
their work of decimation in Europe, on the twelfth day of the montb, 
the hour for the i of the strangers was at hand, andI made ready 
to goandsee them. T ey would come in hosts from the East, according 
to the law of their appointment.* Curious men and profound had seen 
them ; but none had gone forth to meet them. So I ordered my trim- 
Mest car to be made ready’, and the harness to be proved and garnished, 
and to be buckled to my best balloon ; and I told John to feed the blue 
rs: > Sl the purest hydrogen, distilled from the rain-water of Egypt 
the ihe precious thunderbolt that fell upon A.gospotamos. I had tried 
dan — of all the gas-works in Europe ; but, feeble in lustre as they 

te yey therefore light and buoyant, they were all too dense for me, 
Then pm beara feather half-way to the zone of the asteroids. 
os freshly ar the ether—the carbonless, sinless hydrogen ; and 
Retaliaisa. o | - arged the electric fire-pile—fifty pairs of potted power, 
Tasee). © work for nine decimal places of eternity (all nines and no 


If you Would learn to frame this battery, reader—if you would make 


Pkt, =e of the periodic showers of shooting stars is that which 
to the 13th of Nov. 1823 — of Noveinber. Precisely inthe night from the 12th 
Europe, a great gienanall ere was seen at Potsdam, and in 1832 over the whole of 


shooting-stars and fire-balls of various magnitudes. The 








stream of i 
end iach apgnetts a3, hana samevet the whole vault of heaven between the 12th 


night of the 13h and 14th of the pees. te Boston ; and it recurred in 1834, in the 
Periodicity since this epoch has been 
consists, probably, of myriads of little 
of our earth, me 

Cosmos, vo. i. 


month, in the United States. In Europe its 
eoelraigd with great regularity. The stream 
Planets, forming a ring that intersects the path 


pursuing their course in one determinate orbit.” —HuMBOLDT’s 


WRW- YORK, SATURDAY, APRS &, 1950. 


the chemic spirit yield to you its power, and serve you usefully, you 
must hear and understand what Hermes Ennemegistus saith : “ If thou 
art skilled to tame the black stiff-necked horse, and to yoke him to the 
triumphal chariot of the northern Virgin, as to the disc of Sol, briskly 
will he toil for thee ; but at lesser cost mayst thou bind him to thy ser- 
vice, if thou canst so present to him the shield of Mars that he cannot 
gnaw his crib.” Truly says Hermes that the adept cannot work for good 
till he has subdued the darkness and the stubbornness in his little world. 
But the mystery is not all within you. In the macrocosm, too, there is 
a key to the parable Black and rigid is carbon, and so stubborn in the 
traces, that, if driven in a galvanic pair with zinc or iron, it will make 
the other willing horse do all the work, though it may show some froth 
on its sides by way of pretence of toil ; yet if you are skilful, you can 
make him pull. Negative as he seems in the battery, you can train him 
to the positive side. Remember, in the fire how he burns ; his flank gets 
the spur there, and he fails not from his duty. I will not more than 
remind the world, cunning reader, of what hot sulphuric acid can do, 
or what nitric acid may effect, when inspired with a certain divine fer- 
vour ; nor, which is a chief matter, of what these will not stop to do 
when strong, though they will play at it when weak. I will not treat 
of this, for patents will be cheaper soon, andI might spoil the privileges 
which aretrembling in your pocket. But the world is crying for pr | 
electricity, and charcoal is cheaper than bread : let it do its work, an 
let me proceed with mine. 
The hour of their visit was nigh, and we started. Up we went, cleav- 
ving the obsequious air. Lustily spun the electro-magnetic propeller 
below us, cheerily lifting ; buoyantly soared the winged globe over us, 
merrily wafting us and the spinning propeller, that lightened its bur- 
den below. 
— . And so we sped, in the afternoon of the twelfth, afternoon 
for the west of Europe. My man had just measured our altitude above 
the earth by a simultaneous observation of two dark spots on its surface, 
—the smoke of London and of Hecla ; he found we were two thousand 
miles above high-water mark at London Bridge. I was just tapping 
my pocket barometer incredulously, for it indicated twenty miles less, 
and ruminating on the disparity, with a passing sensation of pity for the 
ang wise men of the West, who fancy our atmosphere is only forty miles 
igh ;—as ifold Mother Earth didn’t know too well torun about, at her 
age, so thinly clad “Is that them, sir ?’ shouted John. I looked up 
as he spoke: the sun that was staring down on us from the black-blue 
sky, just under the flank of our balloon, was eclipsed for a moment ; 
then half of him disappeared ; then he winked again. John was gazing 
towards the eastern part of the zodiac ; I followed with my eyes thedi- 
erness. Ina few seconds, ‘‘ There’s another !” gas- 


: } rection of his 
John ; and there it was, but it was gone again in an instant,—a 
of ruby light far away on our starboard quarter : then another, 
and another, longer and longer in duration ; then a pause ; and then | ina square, with numerous smaller structures symmetrically 4 


there swept across the depth a train of sapphire glow,—as a kingfisher 
darts out of the bank from under your feet, or out of the weedy stream ; 
you can’t tell how or where it started ; but there it flashes down the 
valley, and is gone you know not whither. 
Then they came faster and thicker, and nearer and larger; and then, 
reader, it was just as if you were beating a tattoo on a red-hot log on 
the hearth, while we were sitting among the soot on the jack-vane in 
the chimney. ~ On, on they came :—towards us, around us, above us, 
below us, fell the shower of the shooting-stars. Above us, like all the 
rooks of seven counties going to rocst, on an autumn evening, in some 
distant forest,—an unbroken stream, endless, boginsingiow myste- 
rious, and dark, save where their glancing wings glitter obliquely with 
the sinking sun; below us, like a shoal of infinite panic-struck macka- 
rel, or a diamond which had been daguerreotyped with a rainbow, and 
then shattered into a million shivers. Some of them were larger than 
others; and some, being nearer to us, seemed to move faster : of their 
actual size, velocity, or distance from us, we could not judge. But we 
were among them, and it was glorious. We felt that they were near 
us, by some such sensation as you may slightly feel if you point a Da- 
mascus blade at the mid space of your eyebrows; Caspar Hauser would 
haye had a taste of it if he had been tucked up on a brass bedstead with 
a sieel-spring mattress—a sort of metallic all-overishness. 
Soon we felt that we were rushing more rapidly upwards from the 
earth, and the motion of the bodies that were nearest to us seemed to 
be slower; and then the direction of our course, as compared with 
th¢irs, seemed to be changing. So we let the planets and the hours 
lile along, for they seemed to glide now, both the planets and the 
hours. We were among the rushing host of heaven, but we were rush- 
ing with them ; only we felt that we were not moving continually in 
ont direction: for sometimes they were floating by us, leaving us be- 
hitd; sometimes it seemed that they were still, or that we were flyi 
past them. The magnetic propeller seemed to work by fits and starts, 
anil John could not rouse himself to look to it. Se we resigned our- 
selves to the sense that we were with them. 

The sun had not set from us behind the earth, for, though with fre- 
quent brief eclipses, the side of our ether-globe, and the throng of as- 
teroids around, were dazzling us with reflected splendour. But now 
som the sun was screened from us, and we were in the shade of a night 
lustrous with fragmentary glory, but still a night; and so, perhaps, 
foran hour, and then again we were in light. Soon we found that 
wé were in a regular succession of short and rapid days and nights ; 
w¢ were moving round one of the travelling adlate in definite periods 
ofmoonlike revolution. 

At length the strange sensation that had fettered our wills had gra- 
dually passed away, or had become habitual, and the power to act re- 
tujning roused us from the delicious lotos-dream of sailing among the 
firworks of heaven. Our days and nights were brief by the span of 
eajthly time—twenty minutes a-piece by our chronometers; but to our 
colsciousness they were of the same duration as the periods of rest and 
werk in the world of wealth and poverty. Our nights were hours and 
hoirs. of glory. Over our heads was distant Earth; the broad Pacific, 
sh y in the radiance of the unseen Sun, seemed like @ crystal sky- 
t in a ceiling of lapis lazuli; and there was America floating on its 
suiface, like a sycamore leaf dotted with dew-drops ; and beyond was 
th( fringe of Aurora’s crown, waving and glistening as if an urchin 
wa up there flourishing, through a hole in the roof, @ peacock’s tail 
vamished with phosphorus. And all around were studded the aste- 
roils, butterfly -coloured ; not butterfly-flitting, but steadily, socially 
pusuing the track of their eternal caravan over the deserts of space. 
Ow days were mornings and evenings of delight. The sun went his 
cotrse as he seems on earth to go; but he was seen through an atmos- 
plire of such softness and purity, that, could the bine hille of Italy 
briathe it, they would turn yellow with shame and jealousy ; and 
doyn below us were the mountains, lakes, and forests of our little 
plmet. Now we drank in the scenes that passed before us, ag we float- 
edpver the lovely rolling picture, gazing down from our car. 

Tow our faculties were all alive again, but life and sense seemed 





How is the battery, John, and the magnets? We must go and see 








"Tito i keener than before. 
thé world.” 


OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET. 
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« All right, sir ; they’ll go now. I never saw magnets so bothered as 
the bars of our propeller were when we were among those moons just 
now, unless it was that day when——” 

“« Never mind, John, let us to work. Trim the batteries, and put the 
armatures in gear. Now pass up into the balloon some of the best cedar 
bombay from Lebanon,—some that was freshly burned just before we 
started.” 

So the attractions went to work: the oot eae to condense the gas, 
the planet to draw us down, and the h of John began to 
with the thoughts of what he should see. 

In a gentle curve we made our course down towards the land below 
us. The periods of eclipse and sunshine that our revolutions in our lit- 
tle orbit had maintained, were now exchanged for the alternations of 
day and night, due to the rotation of the planetule on its axis We 
found by our time-pieces that the successions of our light and dark- 
ness were greatly accelerated, though we had no other sense of their 
alteration. The only measure, to our minds, of hours and minutes, 
was that of the quantity of consciousness got through ; and the rela- 
tions of this to our light and darkness was not varied. However, we 
were now caught up, as it were, in the vortex of the lower 
and were moving with it, and init. As soon as we 
ciently near the grgund to be able to scan the surface, for the choice of 
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® spot to alight ye withdrew the charcoal from the gas-globe, and 
stowed it away should need again the wings of the ; and 
we turned our p er astern to guide our on the level at which 


a sailed. Now 
ut varying our 
park and beating 
As we sailed, 
of buildings, e up 
ed by fields and ens, all rich with a vigorous vegetation, 
sected by roads, most of which seemed to be railways, radiating in 
every direction from each centre of habitation. In each of these 
houses were either close together or united into one large edifice, in- 
closing an open area ; these structures were always arranged in a reg: 
ular teen. evincing some ordtrly design. We saw no towns or 
tered villages, nor any isolated mansions. Besides the radiating 
the object of which was evidently communication with. the (for 
they terminated in the cultivated tracts, like branches of white coral 
in a lagoon of seaweed), there were a few roads | from 
each colony, for sueh they seemed, to the others n toit. Neither 
on the zone, over which we had been borne in our revolutions above, 
nor now on our ¥: of observation, did we see any seas of large ex- 
tent in compari the surface of land, but lakes and rivers were 
over a valley 





high table-lead.we pore teaser usa Lexgepiie of bolldinge grouped 


on its outskirts. Around it were green gardens and orchards, and fields 
of various hues. It stood like an ivory work-box on a Turkey carpet, 
and among them, like the last night’s path of an adventurous snail, 
glistened the silvery course of a wandering river. I determined to 
alight here, so we directed out.car towards a wood about two miles 
from the buildings, replaced our propeller in its vertical position, re- 
versed its motion, and down we went into a glade in the wood ag 
as the first swallow of spring alights on the roof he loves in the 

It was late in a ty | afternoon (by our London chronometers, 
nine a.M.on the 18th November), and the sun would soon set 
behind the western high land that bounded the valley. I left John 
to condense the rogen carefully, pack up the silk, and oil 
the propeller. I then took my way tothe buildings to see what I - 

ht see. Having left the wood, in whieh larches and beeches were 

vying in beauty with tulip-trees and palms, and the oak was standing 
umpire between them, I came ufon a road which Thad marked as skirt- 
ing the wood, and leading to the habitations. Some vehicles were moy- 
ing rapidly along it in both directions, and some people were walking 
towards me. Real men and women were they ; and they did not 
their heads under their arms, neither had they tails. hile I was con- 
templating those who were a ing me, I was overtaken by one of 
thecarriages. It passed me at a quick rate, which, however, edi- 
tely slacke ned, and the wheels soon stopped. There was neither ani- 
mal nor steam at work about it, and I was speculating on the manner 
of its movement, when a person stepped from it, and came back towards 
me. He was a man ap tly of the middle age, and certainly of av- 
erage stature, by European standards, with a noble chestnut beard, 
He approached, and bowing courteously, addressed me in & 
different from any of earth, but of musical softness. I 
salute, making gesture of my inability to understand him. 
with one hand an elegant cap which covered his head, and 
quest for pardon, placed his other over the pit of my s 
spoke again, and I understood him, and, pi boon Bey 


in the liquid syllables of the stranger rare m 
had attract notice; 
areas 
8 








He took me to his home in the square, which 


and there, and among some of the other Ww e 
had marked in our voyage, I learned thé , of which I here 


note some. ; 

All that he and I asked and told is not he is i 
meet that I should describe all that I saw ~ a eo pen Sone | 
that I should retail all that I heard from the elders of them. It will 
suffice that I jot down,some of the which I received, and some 
things which I observed, that seemed likely to be useful to you, reader ; 
and if, beside the useful, I tell you anything pleasant, you will consider 


it as so much lucre. 
I found them a happy and a bus people, full of love and wisdom, 
of earth, and were quite fami- 


They took @ great interest in the 
liar with them. To observe and contemplate this world of ours, and 


to report its progress, was part of the employment of some of their 


es. 

“They told me that their little planet had been part of our Moon in 
the remotely ancient times, when the length of the year for earth had 
been exactly 360 days, when their parent satcllite used to be carried 
round the earth exactly twelve times in this year, each of the loops in 
his spiral path being the measure, as it was the origin, of the signs of 
the zodiac; and alf things were in order. And so they went on for 
ages ; and richly, among the men of the moon, bore the arts their flow- 
ers and fruit, like passion-plants and vines garlanding the elbow timber of 
the tree of knowledge Th: men discovered and invented the tr of 
matter and soul, till the whole moon trembied with the su life 
of machinery. And so it went on, till, once,an Idle Man was born. 
And men found that they could live, and see beauty, and hear know- 
ledge, without working, and that others could work for them; 80 some 
became rich, and some poor. And the poor men worked, and became 


rer, and then they worked the more; and as they hammered and 
ug in the bowels of the moon, the rich men lolled above and listened. 
The whole planet was burrowed with mines, and the metals came shin- 
ing to the surface for more poor men to work at, and for rich men to 
as the months rolled on, the patient 


lay with. And by-and-bye 
Sices hed toiled and toiled, : 





, and were a-weary for light and air ; and 





She Albion. 
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they asked for a day on the grassto see the earth and the sun. But the 
rich men said, “ Work, work!’ But the tendrils of the vine waxed 
strong, though the flowers of the ~— faded. Then the men knew 
that they were wronged: and, as they breathed the fire-damp, the 
wrath bubbled in their hearts, and they nursed it for a season; an 
they bottled the fire-damp as it bubbled from the rock, and stored it for 

occasion. And again they asked to see the light of the earth and the 

sun, andthe rich men answered, “‘ Work!” So they opened the vials 

of wrath, and fed the furious fire-damp with flame. Then into ten 

thousand thousand f. ents flew the face of the Moon. 

The course of its body that remained was changed, and the harmony 
of its periods ceased, and there was no more life on it; so it is now & 
cold, dead, dry rock. The shock of the explosion reached the earth, 
and its axis tottered in its path, like the spindle of a falling top ; and 
as the south pole quivered towards the sun, its fetters of ice melted, 
and the liberated ocean hurried to the pins ogenter gushed over 
Atlantis, and swept its nations into night. But though the flayed 
moon is dead, there remained life on some of the fragments of its shell, 
and on the hearts of the men that remained was stereotyped 4 lesson 
for all generations. The pieces thus projected into space still revolve 
about the earth, and those that were on the earthward side at the 
catastrophe travel in curves, such that they pass through the earth’s 
atmosphere at certain fixed times; the epoch of the legion, on one of 
which I now found myself, being about the middle of November in the 

year. Many of the fragments are of considerable size; some of 
the smaller ones fall on earth from time to time, the larger have 
duty to doin their orbit,and stay there. Two, however, of considera- 
ble magnitude had bolted from their course and fell on earth many 
es, ago, at differant times. One of these had formed an island in the 
, and the other had split a chain of the Alps, and drained an 
inland sea that covered part of Europe. These had been called by 
earth-men Vulcan and Phaeton—names which had survived their 
bearers in the memory of pedants. In those ancient days, when much 
more was known of celestial mechanism among terrestrial men than 
now, the little satellite-home of my new friends was called Hygea. 
Such was their legend. 

They said that in days of yore there was a strong sympathy be- 
tween the men of earth and them, but that it now remained only on 
their side. Nevertheless, from time to time there came some spirits 
on earth in whom a spark of this consciousness still glowed, sleeping 
but not dead; and from this arose certain descriptions of unknown 
lands, which had been written, though the authors were, for the most 
gett, ignorant of the source of their imaginations. No visitor from 

erra had ever been among them before myself, though Dedalus and 
Montgolfier had made a shot at them. But Plato derived part of his 
notion of Atlantis from one of the moon-pieces which passed over him 
once when in a trance, and he owed many hints for his Republic to a 
similar origin. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia was only the picture of 
dream, which the innocent man had one November night, when he had 
chanced to liedown tosleep with his spinal axis in the ecstatic meridian. 
John Heydon, too, had only described one of these planetules in his 
account of the Holy Island, but the crafty mystic knew what he was 
about. Laputa was a landscape from the throng of gipsey stars: so 
was Formosa. But the last veritable sketch of one of the splinters of 
moonshine was the Icaria of Cabet. So said my friends. If you have 
not already divined, cunning reader, how they khew it, you would be 
poe the wiser were I to tell you; so on this head I shall be discreetly 
silent. 

The present appearance and habits of Hygea, as I am bound to call 
my little planet, are very similar to those of Earth. It was of course 
a rugged fragment for many ages after its rue into space, but 
now that it has been whirling so long in old Time’s lathe, his rough 
toil-hardened hand has, by long attrition with air and water, rounded 
off its corners, and polished it up into a very pretty little sphere. Just 
80 @ young sprig of a hydra, when it is first split off from its old grand- 
mother in a green ditch, and has to spit#about on its own account, is a 
little raw about the nether end for a season, but in due time settles 
down as a very respectable polype. You would not know that you 

were not on earth, unless, when you ascended a hill commanding a free 
prospect on all sides, you might observe that the circle of your horizon 
was rather smaller than an earthly one, and that objects in its extreme 
ce were quite plainly visible. Everything there is, in short, just 

as it might be here. Their mineral products are the same as ours ; and 
most of their vegetal riches might be matched in Covent Garden. As 
for their animals, Adam could have named them all; sq could you with 
the help of good old Bewick : but like to ours ag they are in form, their 
‘experience must be very different, for the men are kind to them, and 
_are loved by them. In Hygea that excellent man, who was so intimate 
with the creatures that he could ride on an aligator, and the redbird 
would perch on his toe, would not have been called “eccentric,” unless 
he had taken to killing his friends, as he sometimes did here, and then 
he might have found another appellation. 

Coal is very abundant there ; indeed the people congratulated them- 
selves that their portion of the moon-shell contained one of the richest 
coal-fields that existed on the old planet; and they bless the old miners 
for ha fired their blast in the deepest levels of the unfathomable 
pits that they were set to work in, so that Hygea had not been blown 
away from the coal. Coal is Sie des a of aie heat. FE = 
much surprised at first by fin at their atmosphere was perfectly 
free from smoke ; though had seen large quantities of coal lying in one 

of the outer-buildings near the entrance of the square. This mystery, 
however, was soon explained to me, and my conducter was very urgent 
in me to prevail on the coal-burning sities of Europe to fol- 
lo oer used in Hygea—to save their fuel for future generations, 
and to themselves and their houses from the destructive effect of 
the gheks, which they are pouring into the air from the hearth of every 
man—that can afford to be warm. He said that he supposed some won- 
derful infatuation about the virtues of smoke was thrown like a spell 
over the world, for that he had observed to his wonderment, that, where 
could not get coal to give them the real article, they made their 
¥ into furnaces for the conversion of dried plants into the vapour 
tar. 

“Fatal hallucination,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ to suppose that chimneys 
were meant to smoke. The little that remains to you of instinct 
tells you, I suppose,that mouths and chimneys were made by God for the 
same purpose. True, most true ; but the chimney idea was never bored 
for smoke, but for carbonic acid, and so were windpipes. Be consistent, 
by all means 3 make chimneys of your mouths, but let your chimneys 


4 ied to Lim that people in London professed not to like smoke, 
wedge as ie — : oe notions were — ome pooh 
acts ament patents, to stimulate and assis 
to the cotmblhation ef their own smoke. 
your gossips and your inventors,” he chimed in, “‘are hourl 
the air they breathe, fromtheir kitchens and saloons, wi 
smoke enough to suffice for fuel for all the factories they are swearing 


t was the work of but a few minutes to. comprehend the whole me- 
thod of smokeless house-warming that prevails in Hygea. I afterwards 
found the same means in use in every one of thé colonies which I visited 
on the asteroid. They have in their rooms fireplaces, very similar to ours 
ours in appearance,—bars, grates, hearths. and ys ; their stoves, 
wane: are not quite so open to the air as ours, ‘being provided 

a keener draft : and some of them were closed in front with trans- 

t shutters of talc, which prevented any dust from the ashes being 
Nispersed in ents. The chief difference was this, that, in- 
stead of as we do, each of their stoves a gaswork, in which the 
of and burning gas and coke are going on er, and 

joing neither manageably, they make the requisite gas and coke else- 
where, and do aly the burning at home, and of that only just as much 
as they desire. ey have large gas-factories, to which all the coal re- 
quired for wa the community, and for all their domestic purpo- 
ses, is conveyed. It is here decomposed in retorts, just as one of our 
“companies” would do it, and the gas conveyed in pipes to the fire- 
places in the houses. Ofcourse the numerous and costly devices, in use 
among us for purifying the gas are unnecessary, as they do not use the 
gas for light ; and neither it, nor the products of its combustion ever 
enter the a’ here of their chambers. It is sent to their stoves in 
exactly the same condition as it is generated in ours ; it costs them a mere 
nothing, and the pipes by which it is conveyed are but a little larger 
than ours, for equal distances. The ecke from which the gas is separated 
in the works is sent round another way, and is placed in the fireplace, 
where it meets its volatile brother, and so they are both burned togeth- 
er. The tar is saved and is applied to purposes which I shall have oc- 
casion to mention. The gas is admitted among the coke through orifices 
which are supplied with air in a very simple manner, so as to ensure its 
being perfectly burned. The consumer turns his gas on, lights it; his 
coke soon gets red hot, and he can have in a few seconds, at any mo- 
ment, just the sort of fire he wants, flame or glow, and just as much or 


as little of it as he pleases. Thus not only is all the fuel saved which 
would go up our ¢ ys—preserved to them in the form of tar,—but 
all the expense of chimney-sweepi , of paper and wood for light- 
ing fires, and of housemaid’s time in learning, and in endeavouring to 


d | pratise,that mystery, are saved to the community. There can be no doubt 


that, like all great schemes, if carried out in England, it would econo- 
mize means sufficient to pay off the national debt in notime. The only 
deduction to be made from the gross gain is that of the fuel, labour, and 
“plant” concerned in the decomposition of the coal; and this may be 
taken as a fair set-off agains, the gain in health to the inhabitants, and 
the saving in laundresses’ and house-decorators’ bills effected by the ex- 
clusion of smoke from the air. 
To be concluded next week. 





THE MYSTERIOUS PYRAMID. 
BY HENRY J. BRENT. 
From the Knickerbocker Mag. 


“‘ Truth is stranger than fiction,” for who could have invented the 
Arabian Nights” Tales, those veritable narratives of conjugal confidence 
and credulity ? Who again, may I ask, would ever have dreamed of 
** Robinson Crusoe,” that island-story of the far-off Pacific Seas, unless 
there had been truth at the bottom? Aladdin’s lantern was a true 
story, as every body who has travelled in Eastern lands can testify ; 
and ‘“* Poor Robinson Crusoe” was no fable, for he did live and did have 
a home on his rocky island, and his tomb-stone is now to be seen in the 
eastern section of Scotland; a time-stained and moss-covered monu- 
ment of a man who, when living, was not more alive than he is now, 
that his bones are by themselves solitarily crumbling in their tomb. 

Did not Numa, the moon-lover and the nymph-believer, go into his 
cavern and hold converse with Egeria, the Roman statesman-maid ? 
And did not the sybil-books inculcate from knowledge gained in the 
spirit-land wisdom, and breathe prophecy to the hardened city-building 
wolf-bred Romans ? Out upon incredulity ; for where is the historian 
who has not made manifest the fact that the great steeple-chaser, 
Quintus Curtius, leaped alive into the yawning pit of the seven-hilled 
city, that craved and hungered for an honest man? Out then, I say, 
upon incredulity, and let us stick to our belief in things that are found- 

upon facts. 

History is made upof events that tell of other matters than that 
Xerxes, the great militia-general of Persia, invaded Greece, and met 
the Leonidas of Patriotism at the pass of Thermopyle History is rife 
with the undercurrent of events that concern more the imagination 
than the legal and moral impressions of our nature ; and while I lend 
willing ear tothe stories of Philip and Alexander, his conquering 
heir,I turn no deaf or unbelieving organ to the wondrous story of the 
Pythoness, and believe, nay, religiously believe, that Jupiter was a god, 
and high Olympus was his throne. 

Therefore, without multitudinous words and endless preparation, let 
me proceed to my story. There reigned in the dry season of Egypt's 
existence a king, who is described as beinga miser. The history re- 
lates of him that his portrait was engraved upon the Obelisk of Luxer, 
that now stands, and which I have often seen standing, upon the Place 
de la Concorde at Paris, a city still in a flourishing condition in France. 
You will believe me when I tell you that I have often gazed upon the 
venerable but rather Shylockish countenance of this worthy monarch, 
as sauntering down the Champs Elysées, I have stopped at the base of 
the column of granite, that immortal, almost eternal monument of the 
arts and litarature of the land of the Nile. 

The King it seems wore a crown, one composed apparently of an 
iron circle, studded with brilliants. His forehead is low, and avarice 
has set its seal upon his nose. It shoots out from his profile like a rag- 
gatherer’s hook, and seems ever on the alert to smell out hidden money, 
whether its proprietors’s own or any body else’s. 

It shows an advanced state of the arts in Egvpt, this portrait of the 
King of Mummidom ; and grateful am I, and so should others be, to the 
ingenious limner who stamped the portrait of his master upon the ever- 
lasting granite. Little did that venerable ruler or that inspired artist 
dream that they should help to adorn the city of Barbarous Gaul or 
that an outside barbarian of a new world would print them in care-dis- 
pelling Knickerbocker. 





The king was a miser, and ordered a stone-mason to build him @ small 
— asort of stone purse, in which to lock up his enormous lth. 
oney was not loaned out at interest in those days, and Wall-Sreet. 
was, happily for those simple people, undreamed of. So the worthy 
had a amet built, and during a long winter's night he héd his 
uietly carted to his treasury. By breakfast time, as the’king 


hordes 
was ea i his dog-meat sau: » his factotum reported to him that the 
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the treasury department. Du the day it was but natural that the 
sons of the lamented Tekel-Bebi should walk around the pyramid. 
It was their father’s work, and they felt a natural pride in this mon- 
ument of his skill and genius. They said and thought less of his ro- 
guery. They easily discovered the accident that had happened to the 
chisel, and they took anote of it. What worthy sons to linger thus near 
the slightest trace of their father’s labours ! 

That night the toilette-table of Mrs. Tekel-Bebi sparkled with a few 
rare stones of some nameless value, but to be had at half price, and the 
dining hall displayed a sumptuous supper. Money is a great procurer 
of good things, and the widow and her sons were Geone then, for they 
had their fill of meats and drinks. 

It is not mentioned how often these children of want visited the ha}] 
of plenty, but it is known that they made frequent incursions into the 
hoards ; ay, even to such an extent as to puzzle and bewilder old and 
worthy Thapa-Thepis. His gods were leaving his heaven. Not singly 
but handfully his coins were winging their flight. His crocodile had 
its eyes picked out, and his mythology was orbless. Even his coral) 
monkey had lost all its front teeth of gold. Where was this to end, and 
who had begun it, and who the unknown evil-spirit that was to finish 
itand him? In vain he searched with his hooked nose among his 
chests and boxes; the round corners of his mine were examined, but all 
in vain. No red-gnome or spirit-bat was found tucked beneath a ruby, 
or crouching in the shady side of a diamond. Amazement seized the 
king, despair the miser. Two-fold emotions took possession of the two- 
fold man. 

He had entered his treasury, and, as usual, the sacred seal of his fa- 
thers was unbroken. He tapped upon the walls; it was like striking 
upon a skull; a dead sound was the only answer. Poor king, you have 
been robbed, and robbed vilely, and the deuce of it is, you can’t find out 
the robber! Poor old king! ay, go tottering out of the cell of countless 
wealth. Why not take it with you, and cast it far and wide over those 
Lybian sands that stretch westward and southward from your regal 
home? Give it to the cut-purses of the desert; build churches to your 
birds and beasts ; crown your queen with a diadem, whose wealth could 
buy acontinent, and whose light would make her dusky beauty shine 
like a star over the dim mountains of the moon. Take it with you, Oh 
king! for if you leave it in this dark vault, its glory, shedding lustre 
round thesombre walls, will light the bandit to its hiding place ; and 
after all, in your old age you will be thrown upon the parish, and finally 
die in a poor-house! The king does not as I would have urged him to 
do, but he locks the iron door, and like the jailor at our Tombs, he 
bolts the useless prisoners in. Oh Thapa-Thepis,I pity you! Old 
Shylock of the Nile, you are ore aruinedman. .. 

The king ate no supper that night, and his chocolate and oiled toast 
left his breakfast-table untouched next morning. Has Thapa-Thepis 
been drinking, that his eyes are so red, his rag-picking nose so blue, 
and his steps so unsteady ? He mounts his desert-mare and flies around 
the sacred depository of his tin. No bird has lit upon the apex of the 
edifice ; no serpent coiling through the blazing sands has wriggled its 
way to cool its scaly skin in the dark shadow of the walls. The wind 
from the lone lands of Africa has hidden the footsteps of the mason’s 
sons, and all is mystery and all is dim, and Silence and its sister Safety 
reign supremely still over the hidden treasure of the miser-king. 

A storm gathers in the Afric air; the dial in the palace court has 
been rendered useless, for the day has fied, and night, the murderer’s 
friend, is abroad in the city of Cheops. Loud howls the blast, and the 
mysterious Nile chafes against her reedy banks. The monstrous deities 
of her flood seek safety in their muddy shrines and listen to the rattling 
thunder of the skies. Gloom and darkness were abroad that night, 
with tempest and storm. Once more the brothers leave their home for 
their Egyptian California. The stone turns on its pivot and they enter ; 
a lucifer match sets fire to a slow-burning torch ; the torch is struck 
into the ground, and Baba-Bebi and his brother pick their way in quest 
of the choicest stores. Baba-Bebi has lifted from an open box @ brace- 
let that was worth a battle between nations. His brother stares on the 
sparkling eyes of an ivory god. : 

‘“‘ Hist! what noise at thedoor? The wax is being broken!, Quick! 
fly!” It is the younger who speaks. 

A gleam of the sword and the deed is done. Baba-Bebi has severed 
his P a brother’s head from his body. He seizes the gory head ; 
he flies. The quick revolving stone allows him to escape. He is free ; 
he is outside of his brother’s tomb, with his brother’s head in his hand. 
The king is inside, with his brother’s lifeless trunk before his eyes.— 
Baba-Bebi flies. Thapa-Thepis cannot move. A burning torch before 
him ; a fresh-bleeding carcase on the floor; a trunk without a head ; the 
seal of the door unbroken before he broke it; what mystery! Where. 
oh! where are the police ? 

Is Thapa-Thepis in a dream? . Have the gods given him over to the 
hands of conjurers? Thapa-Thepis does not know, and if he stays all 











deposit had ben made, and lo ! and behold the key ! 

* Saddle me,” cried the king, dropping his Bologna, “‘ and quiekly, 
my chesnut mare, The Desert.” 

The slave bowed his head low and reverentially, and in a few sec- 
onds the neigh of a caparisoned steed was heard at the palace gate. 

He is mounted, he of the deep copper-coloured face, he of the chiffonnier 
nose,and with the speed of the electric telegraph he is scouring the 
plain. A cloud of dust obscures the horizon, and when an instant after 
the veil of uplifted sand has been removed, no eye can discern the king, 
for he has entered his pyramid and his horse is hitched in the shade 
on the other side. I dare not enter there, for the king has locked him- 
self in, and doubtless is gloating over his enormous and dazzling store. 
Diamonds, rubies, charmed bracelets, antique rings, worn before and 
after the flood by Noah and his family, stuffs and rich drugs, golden 
candlesticks and pearl-headed canes, and images in gold of crocodiles 
with emerald eyes, amber full of flies, silver lizards and bronzed ser- 
pents, and countless other objects, rare and miraculously formed. 

The king has left his golden bower andisatdinner. Egypt had its cooks 
and its kitchens, and its kings and rulers dined, anddined well. From 
a palace let us walk into an humble house ; the house of the stone-magon 
who had built the pyramid. 

He is stretched upon his couch ; he is drawing his breath feebly, and 
the doctor has shaken his perfumed curls, and waved an everlasting 
adieu. In fine, the good old gentleman is about dying, and dying too 
of a very severe and dangerous illness. The to-be widow is learing 
over his couch. She is sad, and has a crocodile squint in her lefteye 
that is tearful. Her right eye is out and does nothing. Two yotths 
stand also by the bedside of the departing Egyptian, the soon-to-be 
mummy. hey are his sons, two idle boys, who had done nothing to 
earn a living save by holding horses and sweeping the crossings of tleir 
native town. The stone-mason, having been the architect of the Kirg’s 
treasury, had nothing to leave to his children save a secret and a blegs- 
ing. What he had put up he could pull down ; and as his bill for wrk 
at two dollars and Atty cents a day had not been paid by his ere. 
he had no compunctions of conscience. He beckoned to Baba-Bebi, 
eldest and laziest son, to draw near. The youth obeyed. 

**T have a secret,” said the father, ‘“‘ and before I die I will tell i: to 
ou.” It was a fortunate thing he thought of telling it befcre he died, 
ecause afterward it was very probable he would not be able todoso, 

This reflection is made not by me, but by historians. ‘I built, you 
know, the pyramid for that old curmudgeon, a He 
has got all his treasure in it, and he goes there nightly to see it. When 
he leaves he locks the door and puts his seal upon it, so that if any «ne 
gets in they have to break the wax, and the King will find him out. 

“There are no windows to the pyramid,” ccntinued that mostex- 

cellent of parents, “‘ and therefore there is but one way of gettingin, 
and that is through the door.” Here old Tekel-Bebi gave a knowing bok 
at hisson, who winked away a tear and then was all attention. «« Per- 
haps there is another way of getting into that strong box, and perhaps 
there is a stone-mason who knowsit. By the tail of the holy crocdlile 
there is! Four blocks up on the side fronting the east there is a sone 


is 


night long in that vast room, with that queer trunk, he never can find 
out. He drags the body to the door ; he drags it over the threshold ; he 
leaves it for a moment on the sands. He re-enters; he extinguishes 
the blazing torch, and flies to his palace. The guards are commanded 
to fetch the dead man’s headless body from the pyramid ; and then the 
king, astounded, puzzled, worried, fretted, and frightened, begins to 
form his plans for the morrow. Wrapt in his dressing-gown and 
thoughts, let us leave the royal presence, and for a moment breathe. 

Why did Baba-Bebi kill his brother by cutting off his head ? Simply, 
to save his own. Any reader of sense will perceive the force of the argu- 
ment, and will acquit Baba of premeditated murder. Had they botk 
been detected, both would have been destroyed; and to prevent the 
secret being discovered, Baba removed the only evidence that could 
speak against him; his brother’s s hless head. 

_The king was in no humour to be umbugged; that is the last thing that 
kings and governors and mayors and magistrates, and other police-offi- 
cers, allow ; so he was busy that morning in issuing an edict. That edict 
commanded that every inhabitant, from the oldest down to the youngest, 
of his city and the neighbourhood, should pass before a gibbet on which 
was to be exposed the body of the unfortunate chief. 

There was wit in the policy of Thapa-Thepis, King of Egypt. 

Soldiers were placed near the gibbet, whose duty it was to scrutinize the 
face of every person who passed by, to see if they could trace any ex- 
pression of recognition. It was the only course to be adopted in the 
absence of Fouché and Hays. By ten o’clock the public square was 
crowded with the dusky people. They passed on wondering, but not 
recognizing. None knew the mason’s son. If any one doubts this fact, 
let him cut off a neighbour’s head, and then see if any one will be able 
to identify the individual. Samson, we are told, slew a host with the 
jaw-bone of anass. The ass was verified by the jaw-bone; a ie pre- 
cedent of anatomical precision, which seems to have been well thought 
of in the Parkman case, where the entire body of the Doctor was known 
through the agency of a dentist who had operated upon his grinders. 
However, people are very curious about these matters, and some I have 
known who could not even recognize an old friend of whom they had 
once borrowed money. It is true, nevertheless that the mason’s son 
was not known to any of that vast throng who passed in solemn review 
before him. With not one had he upon that melancholy occasion even 
a speaking acquaintance. 

In Egypt death was looked upon as a peculiar institution of nature, 
and great care was paid to the Bodies of the departed. Without buri- 
al they could not pass the gulf that separated mortality from immor- 
tality, and an unattended-to mummy was no mummy at all, and was 
excluded from that Paradise whose highest enjoyment was a free and 
social intercourse with the crocodile and the ibis and the bull 
“« Bury your brother you must!” exclaimed Mrs. Tekel Bebi to 
Baba-Bebi. 

*« How can I ?” replied the son. ’ 

_‘* Bury your brother you must!” again exclaimed Mrs. Bebi, 
— emphasis, adding, ‘‘ if you do not, I will tell Thapa-Thepis all 
abcut it !” 





that turns upon a pivot. The eye ofa holy Ibis might search in win 
to find it, but itis there. It is four stones up from the right comer | 
looking to the east. Touch it where you see a rude and very snall ' 
mark, as if made by the slip of the chisel, and lo! yducan get in. Tlere 
is @ corresponding mark on the inside, so that by pressing it youzan 
par out.” And thus finishing the thread of his discourse, he recommen- 

ed his bronze-coloured soul to the protection of the holy crocodileand 
Ibis, and took his departure for the catacombs of Egypt. 

_If the worthy Tekel-Bebi was not embalmed in the memory of his ur- 
viving widow and children, he was certainly embalmed in the swadding 
clothes ofthe tomb, as any unbelieving skeptic can prove, by stepjing 
down to Barnum’s Museum, who has his remains preserved Theysan 
be seen at any time of the day or night, English giant included, for:wo 
shillings, children half price. 

Well, old Tekel-Bebi being dead, his heirs looked around themand 
bethought ofthe pyramid. The widow, too proud to take in washng, 
and too old to think of marriage, entered her rizht of dower to the se¢et, 








and edged on her hopeful offspring to the venture of a midnight vist to 


Baba-Bebi left the room, and proceeded to saddle the widow's don- 
key. In the panniers of impervious leather he poured wine, in the 
wine he poured a poisonous opiate, and in the saddle he deposited his 
person, and made his way toward the public place. 

The sun was about setting ; tower and steeple glowed in his ruddy 
splendour, and afar off, over the illimitable sands, the wind began !ts 
= wail; but onward in the deepening twilight jogged the ‘r’- 
tricide. 

The people had obeyed in awe and silence the dread mandate of the 
law, and had withdrawn to their different homes to gossip °¥veT the 
wonders of the adventure. The guards, with their white shawls fold- 
ed over their heads, and armed with spears and heavy stone hammers, 
were grouped around the base of the gallows. They were tired with 
the weary and so far useless ordeal. 

Baba dismounted from his donkey and care! 
group. He was the only civilian with the soldiery. 
instant’s work to prick a hole in one of the panniers 
flow out. Speedily it was observed by the tired guard. 
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they filled the hollows of their hands; they Jromet 
aperture ; they laughed at Baba-Bebi’s well -affect- 


wine ; it was not theirs.” ‘‘ What was that 


ed griet.. And they drank it, those un-Pather-Matthewed men, and 
the wine in its potent effect. Thro e brain, t 
not tardy was throu h the arteries of the heart, it flew like 


w of the bones, 
the ven quicksilver, and worse than the arrows and the spears of the 
sand-enveloped Bedouin, it killed the life within them, and they were 
stretched one and all, the captain aud his men, upon the ground ; and 
with all the dead about him, in the now thick gloom of the evening, he 
tore his brother’s body from the gibbet, and fled ; fled to his mother’s 
house, and was safe. fey P 4 

Has Thapa-Thepis been drinking again, that his eyes are so red, his 
chiffonnier-nose so blue, and his steps so tottering ? ne King of 
Egypt! His treasury invaded, his guards murdered, the y rescued, 
the culprit fled, and worse than all of these, the secret of the mysteri- 
ous entrance into his pare unrayvelled. Up to this moment he had 
acted like a king ; he had acted aboveboard ; there was no guile in all 
or any of his acts; but still my old friend was a diplomatist ; in fact, 
he was tricky. He feigned wonder, admiration, at the cleverness of 
the mysteries, and forthwith he published the following brief exposi- 
tion of his royal views and intentions - 


« To oun BELOVED Staves: THapa-TuHepis, GReerinG 
« giaves oF CHgors ! be it known that I, T. T., the King, under the blessing 
of the Bullandthe Apis and the Water-God of the Nile, am willing to pardon 
the wonderful man who has robbed my coffers, whc has killed a pans ag bold 
and victorious army, who has robbed the gallows of its ripened fruit : I not 
only pardon, but invite him to come forward on the fourth day of the next moon 
pes | stand before my daughter, the Princess Effernizida, who will be found, on the 
day aforesaid, seated in the great Hall of Whispers.in my palace of Golden Grapes, 
in this my city of Cheops my ancestor ; and if he will then recount to her and prove 
that he is the person who has performed the late wonders and show how he did 
them, he shall have the hand of my beloved daughter in marriage, as a reward of 

his illustrious and astounding acts. 

“ Io the name of the Crocodile. Si 

“* SpHinxum Puocom, Prime Minister. 

“ By command of His Majesty, 

“Tuapa-THEPIS,” etc., etc., 


This proclamation had a wonderful effect. The Princess Effernizida 
was lovely among women; lovelier but not whiter than the lotus of the 
Nile, and heiress to the large estates of the monarch. It would fill a 
library were I to undertake the recital of all the wild stories that were 
told to the princess, as she sat in the Hall of Whispers, by the gal- 
lants of the city of Cheops. Hope inspired them with wit, and their 
tenqueeeamn eloquent, but none could account for the mystery of the 

ramid. 

Pithe princess was patient. Tree-like flowers exhaled their loaded 
sweets upon the air of the capacious hall ; wondrous birds fluttered 
from branch to branch of this wilderness of shrubbery ; and, chained 
by a gain link, a huge crocodile spread his flabby feet in a bath of 
marble inlaid with a and precious stones, and sighed occasionally 
for a freer bath in his beloved and native river. e God of Egypt 
was a ad in the bower of the Queen of Beauty. usic 
ever and anon floated on the scented air from unseen instruments, 
and filled the space with melody, and breathed voluptuous languor 
through the room. 

Effernizida listened to the recital of the gallants of her father’s court 
amid this scene of inspiration, but none could win a smile of credulity 

from her roseate lips. Like the image of Silence and of Thought, the 
apes of the Sand, she heard, but she answered not. 

Thapa-Thepis was all on fire. He wandered about his palace, and 
he visited his pyramid; but only broke its sacred seal to find some 
other treasure gone, more money lost. Holy snakes and vermin! what 
wan to he done’ Wait awhile, King of yellow Egypt; wait awhile, and 

e cool! 

A figure wrapped in a flowing robe stood before the princess; two 
dark and daring eyes gazed upon her beauty ; two eyes that seemed 
endowed with the expression of inextinguishable suspicion flashed into 
her very soul. These eyes read her heart, read her brain, read her 
diplomacy. For one instant they wandered toward the tree-like shrub- 
bery, and a smile played from mouth to eye-brow of the mantle-covered 
stranger. The princess was seated in a regal chair ; the visitor stood 
immediately before her. They were alone, for both had waited until all 
haddeparted, baffled and disappointed. 

‘‘ Speak,” said the princess, impatient of his silence. 

‘I know all, and did all!” replied the stranger. 

* Ah! then tell me.” 

With slow and deliberate speech he told her all that I have told you, 
dear reader. She listened to the narrative, and then wondered how 
simple @ thing could have so long baffled the wisdom of her father and 
Po gray-beards. He had just finished, when she, too anxious to obe 

esecret-orders of the king, hurried forth her hand to seize him, with 
her mo@th opening to call the guard hidden behind the convenient 
shrubbery ; he too extended his willing and unsuspicious hand to re- 
eeive hers. She seized it with a cry of joy, and Baba-Bebi fled; he 
fied the palace, he fled the court, he threw aside his cloak. He showed 

both his hands as he crossed the street. He sought his mother’s hum- 
ble house, and there was safe. 

The princess gazed on her suitor’s hand; she looked at its withered 
flesh, its shrunken arm, with its almost rotting bones. The guards are 
sround her; they gaze in wonder at this new demonstration from Ha- 
des ; they pursue not the demon that has just fled upon his wings of 
gloom. The king totters into the chamber and demands the prisoner, 
who is to be given over to the torture. 

“That hand! that arm !” cried the king. 

“Is his—the fiend's!” exclaimed the daughter ; and the skeleton- 
arm fell from her grasp upon the floor. 

In vain, in vain, oh, son of Cheops ! Magic is 
against you! That witchcraft an riest-jugglery that was to be used 
against Aaron, and which he‘beat all hollow with his walking stick, are 
in arms against you. Doomed to live in history but as the puppet of a 
trick, oh, Thapa-Thepis ! cover thy head with dirt, and anoint thy sa- 
cred person with cow-fat! Thou hast done thy best, and thy people be- 
lieve thou hast. 

Meanwhile Baba-Bebi laughs in his heart that he has cheated you, 
aud got you under his thumb. He chuckles at the idea of your being out- 
Witted. He knew it was all a hoax about giving your daughter in mar- 
Tage to the felon, and he knew where the a were stationed ; so he 
swiftly cut his brother's right arm off, and hid it under his cloak. The 
princess knows the rest. 

But Tha a-Thepis pledged then his royal oath—as if an oath was not a 
= royal thing, though given by a beggar—that he would pardon the 
old perpetrator of these marvels, and marry him to his daughter, if he 
La mertai, and make him prime minister in the place of Sphinxum 
ocum, who was at best a nincompoop : but if he was a demon, he had 
nothing farther to say to him onthe subject, and hoped he would be 
apn enough to torment some other royal personage who was better able 
© stand it, 
wae to the credit of my favourite historical friend Thapa, I am told 
will ra kept his word, and Baba-Bebi did marry his daughter ; and you 
Eg nd, my dear reader, by consulting “‘ John Smith’s History of 
‘ ypt,” that the Bebi family afterward reigned in that country until 

: elevation of old Mehemet Ali to the throne 
ing a Jon vend i my story, for I have had 

m the hier i i 
de la Concorde at Pare yphics of the Obelisk of 


Pursue no farther! 


7. trouble in mak- 
Luxor in the Place 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Resumed from the Albion of 23rd Feb. 
CHAP. XLVI. 


While Ri 
visitors bata Faunce Was merely known as a man of business, his 
much more important, staid, grave men, who had evidently something 
ment. But now = > ink about than ceremony or outward adorn- 
tance had extended rd © was a public character, his circle of acquain- 
all sorts of popular eeu - Members of parliament, chairmen of 
were by no means the so ings and committees, and influential voters, 
they preserved for the rt of people to be shown into the office. Still 
school to which they below “ P ts _the characteristics of the practical 
that disregard of fashion ie air being plain-spoken, earnest men, with 


and atti istingui 
orker. But there was one brilliant exception Pe ee 


This 
wl itieaf hc Hondarable Fiugerttments wit the aratocrate style 
duke, and had a fair ros mde Vere. He was the grandson of a 


t of 
* Vere was as libera po itically as he wee ee, ee 


vocating the le’s cause he was a very Hampden, yet vied with Hor- 
ace or Gietelawen in contempt of the great unwashed. His crest 
might appropriately have been a capofliberty, with Odi profanum vul- 
gus fora motto. At his election he won the hearts of his constitu- 
ents on the hustings, but had nearly lost them again by shuddering vis- 
ibly when a drunken oy in the excess of his enthusiasm, insis- 

on shaking hands with him. What were theoretically ‘ the mas- 
ses,” and a powerful element to be treated with affectionate reverence, 
were ——- the canaille. Allhis family were equaily proud, and 
equally distinguished for liberality—being evidently of opinion that 
the more numerous and sweeping the concessions to the populace, the 
more the aristocracy will be revered ; and that, though a divinity may 
cease to hedge kings, yet it will continue to extend its protection to no- 


paper currency as they parted with their specie—in fact, they were 
very consistent members of that venerable body, to which bills are still 
sent up from the Commons, because there exists a traditional belief that 
it has the power of defending its interests by rejecting such measures 
as tend to en them. 

Mr. De Vere was not clever—probably there was no one thing that 
he did better than the ave of men—yet many more gifted persons 
were far less fitted to succeed in life. he secret was, that his mind, 
though limited in range, was always at concert pitch. He had no am- 
bushed faculties waiting for a great occasion to show themselves—all 
his forces were available and in every-day use. He was neither deep- 
ly read nor eloquent ; but he discoursed so fluently about what he did 
know (always using other people’s language), that he got credit for a 
great deal hich he did not know. He never felt strong emotion on an 
subject ; but he knew what feeling he wished to represent, and coul 
simulate it very respectably, forging sentiments sometimes that pee 
sed for genuine with superficial observers. His faculties were, first, 
the power of estimating the chances of attaining his object, and how 
math ie was worth to him ; secondly, of seeing how others had achieved 
success under similar circumstances ; and thirdly, of adapting their line 
of conduct to his own case : and this process he was unconsciously re- 
postion allday long. ll that he could appreciate he could imitate : 

ut he was not an extensive appreciator, and his native impulses were 
comprised inastrong wish to aggrandize, and contribute to the per- 
sonal comforts of, the Honourable Vivian de Vere. 

Very dissimilar in their social circumstances, there was yet sufficient 
congeniality in the aims of himself and Richard Faunce to bring them 
occasionally together in their public career. Both sought popularity 
asa stepping-stone to success ; both were free from superstitious at- 
tachment to ancient opinions. They belonged to parties differing so- 
cially rather than politically—Mr. Faunce’s took great pride in a desig- 
nation that Mr. De Vere’s disliked, because it was vulgar, preferring 
one of diluted but similar meaning. 

It was De Vere’s interest to propitiate a rising man like Mr. Faunce, 
and he was consequently civil to him ; but it was a condescending civil- 
ity. John also experienced a little of this hauteur on being introduced 
to De Vere one morning in the drawing-room at Basnet House, and had 
been much nettled atit ; but his defiant demeanour thereupon had no t 
the effect of diminishing the other's calm superciliousness. John 
thought him a puppy and a prig, and would have been delighted to relieve 
his mind by insinuating as much, but it was clear that De Vere was far 
too self- possessed either to care one straw about his indignation, or to 
give him the opportunity of declaring it. 

This same self-possession, like a fencer’s blade, is both sword and 
shield, parrying all thrusts, and giving point silently and effectively. 
I know not if time and practice will bestow it on John, but at this pe- 
riod he had no more command of his face than a clock—it seemed to have 
been given him to talk with ; and what with blushes, frowns, and smiles, 
you might read him like a book. 

Mr. De Vere had brought with him a middle-aged friend, who made 
up for the other’s frigidity by a great display of conversational power, 
if that can be called conversation where a man has the lion’s share of 
the talk to himself. He was so proud of his opinions, so confident in 
them, and so anxious to disseminate them, that he was always ready 
to overflow upon anybody with whom he hap ned to fall in company. 
For an advocate of toleration, he was himself, perhaps, somewhat in- 
tolerant, being ready to hang, draw, and quarter, in a slashing review, 
anybody who dared to have a creed of his own on the subject of freedom 
ofopinion. He had a wonderfully keen glance for detecting a Tory, 
and exhibited singular animosity in attacking him wherever he found 
him. His meeting with an unhappy member of the species was like the 
encounter of Deloraine with Cranstoun—no questions asked ; no mis- 
givings displayed ; nochallenge or warning given ; the bold moss-trooper 
of literature knew instinctively that the gentle knight who came prick- 
ing o’er the plain must be his natural enemy, and, couching his spear, 
charged full tilt. After unhorsing his foe, he commonly sealped him, 
wad then, mountin 
ewn fastness with the spoil an 
John listened attentively to what was new to him, at least in form, 
and clothed in flowing appropriate language and glowing imagery. The 
speaker’s creed was the simple confession of faith that there is no reli- 
an but Progress, and that Bacon was its prophet. Then he began to 
applaud the age never was any age so well worth living in. To travel 
upon a railway was to exert one of the highest privileges of humanity. 
A erty ip aed paragraph transmitted by electricity was a prouder testi- 
mony of man’s intellect than all the thoughts of all the poets Spy-glas- 
ses, diving-bells, balloons, and gas-lamps, were the real triumphs of 
humanity. Plato and Seneca must yield in true wisdom to a modern 
stroker. 

Trant, sitting opposite, smiled to see John’s look of respectful atten- 
tion, as he swallowed pill after pill for the sake of the gilding. Trant 
himself was proof against these great truths in all disguises—such was 
his bigotry and hardness of heart that he refused to believe men to be 
any taller because they wore high-heeled shoes ; and if he had been ac- 
tually shown the prospectus of some enterprising company, offering to 
forward oo to Heaven by steam at so much per mile, I verily be- 
lieve he would have looked on the adventurous and and philanthropic 
shareholders as nothing better than ingenious grovellers. 

Mr. Rush had entered and slid quietly to a chair near. 

* Excellent,” he cried, as the speaker paused. ‘* Why, these are all 
my own opinions, only better expressed ; much better, sir. I beg to 
second them cordially.” 

The speaker turned to look at him ; and De Vere, through his eye- 
gisee, surveyed Mr. Rush with an aspect of magnificent contempt 
or he beheld in this new ally a little man of incontestably ple- 
beian appearance, and dressed in a fashion which led one to infer that he 
had inherited the wardrobe of some deceased giant. 

** Thank you,” quoth the former stiffly ; ‘‘wedon’t want any second- 


ing.” 

"This rebuff, and still more the freezing stare of De Vere, tly dis- 
concerted poor Mr. Rush, and caused him to look rather foolish. John 
wondered at his impertinence in presuming to compare his opinions with 
theirs. Yet there was not so much differencein the essence of the opin- 
ions as in the assertors of these opinions, and in the mode of sscerting 
them ; but this latter difference caused John to consider them muc 
more respectable than those he had been used to treat so irreverently 
when emanating from Mr. Rush. His judgment was as yet silent in 
the presence of his critical tastes, and the verdict of the latter being fa- 
vourable to the visitor’s oratory, he listened complacently while some 
favourite points of history were placed ina new and philosophical 
light. The Puritans were pronounced to be clever fellows, but were 
guilty of a political mistake when they committed the peceadillo of cut- 
ting off Charles the First’s head, because the execution of the monarch 
unhappily led to the restoration of the monarchy. This startled John 
a little, and some remarks ‘lerogatory to his ideas of the Cavaliers and 
loyalty in general were beginning to move his indignation, when his 
attention was called off by an eulogium on the founder of the Utilita- 
rian philosophy, as being an excellent type of the same. 

Here Trant broke silence. 

** Certainly,” said he, “ an excellent type. A man whose aims were 
so eminently terrestrial that he sacrificed to them * 

** His time, his learning, his best energies,” interposed the eulogist. 
“* I was going to add, his probity, his fame, and his best friend,” said 
Trant, smiling. , 

**Oh! Yon’re speaking of the man, not of the thinker,” rejoined 
the other. ‘I consider Bacon the philosopher, and Bacon the corrupt 
judge and time-server, as two distinct persons ; the former c 
offspring of morality and intelligence, the other of servility and 
ment to the crown. Quite different persons, I assure you.” 

** You scarcely do justice to his lordship’s consistency,” returned | 
Trant. ‘ The same firm faith in the supreme excellence of creature 
comforts that created his philosophy may possibly have caused him to 
en Ce eneent and least serupulous road to the attainment of ease 
and wealth.” 





the | 
h- 


bles. Accordingly, while voting away the substance of rank, they were | 
more than ever conservative of its shadow : prudently increasing the | 





if to drive away the injurious supposition. ‘His steady pursuit of 
riches was consistent, sertelaly, @ aap a! a man of bie ree mp 
‘ai er to recognise the advocate of progress 

tool of Elizabeth.” - 

“ His loyalty would be out of character with his principles at the 
present day, doubtless,” returned Trant. « But if any of our sternest 
modern Utilitarians had lived in an age when unscrupulous compliance 
with the royal wis to favour and preferment, and non 







—— ionall a, the = he would probably have failed to see the ex- 
iency of a fervi uncompromising patriotism. Ha for pa- 
triots, patriotism is not put to such severe proof in a liber: yr. ” 


“ It is one of the best features of the age that patriots coerce power, 
and not power patriots,” returned his opponent “ But you were 
ing of Bacon’s sacrifice of his friend. Essex was Bacon’s friend, and 
when he got into trouble Bacon got him beheaded. Pray what had his 
ingratitude e cay oean with his ar eases od a 

e spoke in the tone of a man who scarcely expects a reply, and 
hsmehanel to be contradicted—which, indeed, he was met” _j a 

** The proceeding,” returned Trant, “ was, in the philosophical sense, 
strictly Bescaian. Essex in power was a person of great utility ag @ 
friend ; he could shower on the object of his favour material benefits of 
place and emolument. But Essex disgraced was an individual, a con- 
stancy to whose interest would be merely the shadow of a wise friend- 
ship—it would be a friendship deprived of the powerful element of per- 
sonal advantage—a sort of abstract and unprofitable virtue not to be 
eye by 80 practical a genius as Bacon.” 

he te ion of the visit here put a stop to the discussion. While 
they were ing Mr. De Vere been talking to Amy, after sur- 
veying her with an air of critical approval. He was very fastidious in 
his taste, and Amy’s was by no means the style of beauty he especiall 
admired ; but she was sufficiently pretty to be talked to, and the frank 
ignorance she discovered on various fashionable topics, and the inter- 
est and heartiness with which she listened and replied, proved so 
attractive, that he exerted himself to be particularly ble, and 
left her with the impression that he was very goodnatured, very clever, 
and better dressed even than John. 


CHAP. XLVIII. 


Hitherto John had only heard Lon «od opinions maintained by people 
with whom he seemed to have nothing in common, and, co from 
such sources, they had excited only his distaste. But De Vere and his 
friend were men of his own or higher grade ; and yet he found them 
talking in strains not very dissimilar to those of his uncle and his 
friends, differing from them in degree rather than in kind, and in ex- 

ression rather than in principle. Messrs. Rush and Co. had started 
ma different point to his own; but here were men who had 
the journey with him, but had branched off somewhere, at what point 
he knew not. Might he not have mistaken the road ? 

Of course the proper way for a personin John’s state to choose a line 
of opinion is to divest himself of all individual prejudices, natural or 
accidental, arising either from taste or position, and having come to 
regard his own private bundle of interests as a unit in the general 
mass, to side in every case with the majority. John’s very different mode of 


procedure was to try to fit the relation of his inner man, unclipped and 
entire, with all its wishes, hopes, and convictions, just as he found them, 
to the outer world. If he abandoned any of these of 


d i componen 
himself, what had he to cling to? where could he rest the sole of his 
foot? And this certainly is a puzzling question to any man whose 
sympathies are not wide enough to allow him to take the whole human 
race to his bosom. 

John’s process, absurd as it may seem, is sanctioned by plenty of pre- 
cedent. Compliance with impulse from within, has made men leaders 
and rulers downto these times. Qualities rare but high asserted what 
seemed their natural supremacy, and the few governed the many ; but 
these qualities are useless, or worse, in an age when a man’s capacity 
is measured by its width only, and wise men accordingly shape their 
course by the pressure from without. 

However John, as I have said, went on the old principle; and his 

ropings, stragglings, and doubtings, were, of course, incessant. Mr. 
Be Vere puzzled him ar scr: a Radical aristocrat appeared to him 
an animated paradox. One of John’s unfortunate crotchets was a mis- 
leading habit of confounding things as they used to be with things as 
they are. For instance, when one talked of an English peer, he would 
straightway figure to himself a sturdy baron ready to defend to the 
death the title his ancestors had won. Whereas the said peer was = 
sibly quite another sort of personage, wearing his coronet with all hu- 
mility, and with proper shame for the barbaric virtues that achieved 
it; perhaps even expressing himself (as on a late occasion) quite 
re y to throw it away if it should be found to impede his onward 
march. 








his entiannaare steed, would prance back to his | 
the trophy.* 
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Was socially exclusive. 


‘** Not at all, not at all,” retorted the other, waving his hand as 





The next time Trant went to the house he found John cogitating on 
the subject. To assist the solution Trant referred him to an alteration 
in the feeling, known as esprit de corps. 

** Ft used to be a tie,” said he, ‘‘ binding man to his family, his order, 
his party, his country, and, as such, was tolerably extensive jin its 
operation. At present it shows itself for the most part in extremes, 
and is either stretched to include mankind in general, or confines itself 
to the individual possessor. It leads one sort of philanthropist to take 
care of man in the abstract; another simply to take care of himself. 
These extremes like all others, are very capable of meeting, and when 
they do meet, the latter form being more manageable, naturally directs 
the former. In its old aspect of attachment to one’s party, or to one’s 
order, the feeling has been fairly laughed out of countenance.” 

John said he wished to Heaven it would show itself in a manly way, 
even though a wrong one; and began rum his historical reading 
for instances of its good effect. From this he proceeded to eulogise pub- 
lic spirit in general ; and presently expressed his opinion that Brutus, 
who had his two sons executed for the of his country, was a very 
fine fellow ; on which question Trant joined issue with him. 

Amy had entered from a walk as they were talking, and stood hum- 
ming a tune and settling her curls at the mirror over the fire-place. 
The characteristic of Amy’s person was a propensity to dimples; her 
cheeks, her chin, her hands, as Trant noticed, wate her reflexion in 
the glass, were all dimpled ; and her quaint, coquettish little cloak, fell 


in dimples, not folds. 

*« Pray,” asked Amy, peering half round, but still looking at herself 
in the glass—* pray, do you, Mr. Trant, and you, Mr. Jack, remem- 
ber the fable of the fox and the stork who asked each other to dinner ?” 

Both signified their recollection of the moral history in question. 

** And yet, good-natured as you both are, neither of [ee when dip- 
ping your long necks busily into the mince-meat of polities, ever 
seem to think of the unfortunate little female fox who is so anxiously 


awaiting a crumb or two of information or amusement. te a. 


ings, I’m sure,I pass in your clever society, which, but 


¢ the thing, I might be spending just as profitably in. : of 
e cat.” 

“ But you're such a stupid little Ng John, her 
small round chin—* such a little, self- , sampler- » fnery- 
loving ignoramus.” Pre 

‘*‘ Perhaps I am,” returned Amy; ** but I'll tell you what I shall do 


one of these days, when we mee other stu thing that you 
might like to talk to—’tis quis beasible we may stumble on such a cap- 
tivating ignoramus, you know—well, when you want to be icularly 
agreeable, and to di your very finest light conversation, and to 
strut about before ith all your grand feathers spread like a pea- 
cock, I shal! pers her to converse only on our exclusive topics. 
And when you two en are trying very hard to penetrate the 
mysteries of the latest crechet pattern, or d iringly seeking some 
opening for wit in a labyrinth of worsted work, ! shall turn round sud- 
denly and ask you, ‘ Whether you've upset yet that mischievous philo- 
sophy with the long name, that you seem i have such a spite against ? 
And so, Time’s w , as the clown says in the play that papa read 
to ug the other night, will bring in his revenges.” 

*« T’ve no defence to make,” said Trant, ‘and throw myself on the 
mercy of the court; only beseeching you to remember that the offence 
has brought its own punisment, for in excluding you from the dialogue 
the loss has been all on our side.” Lie; i 

“« Don’t let that idea soothe your wounded dignity, Amy,” said John. 
“You couldn’t have enlightened our ‘discussions in the least, for we dig- 
course of things not dreamt of in your yhilosophy. > 

‘Wrong, Faunce,” cried Trant, with unusual animation,—“ wrong 
in fact, no less than in gallantry—false to reason as to chivalry. Ona 
moral question, I will back your sister’s intuition against our half- 
fledged philosophy at any odds you like. No laborious processes con- 
fuse her results ; she finds truth with the divining rod, while we are 


puzzling out the philosopher's stone. The sun-dial doesn’t mark the 
seconds, but it will give you noon without fail.” 

«Try to set your watch by her,” said John. 

“Very well,” returned Trant. “ Your brother (turning to Amy) 


was just now praising the semi-fabulous patriot Brutus, who caused his 
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two sons to be executed because they were traitors. What is your 
ent on his conduct ?” : 

“A question for me to settle!” exclaimed Amy ; “impossible! My 
dunce’s cap changing to a judge’s wig!” Be ees? 

“ Mind, Amy, he was none of your humdrum citizens, who might in- 

his wishes and his weaknesses without da to the community. 
A great a op of duty was involved here.” 

“ Ah, but his sons, John! Was it a good ex to the people to 
show that he could set aside his paturst feelings and forget that he was 
afather? Would it not have been right to lay aside his great office, 
his great character as patriot, and save his sons at all hazards, showing 
the people that there were ties stronger than law, duties stronger 
than patriotism, which even he, a hero and leader dared not break ? 

* He owed his first duty to the State,” said John, “* He was a citizen 
before he was a father ——”’ 

“But there were fathers before there were citizens,” interposed Trant. 

“« Homage to Nature, first, then to Society. The man who sets duty 
before humanity saves his coat at the expense of his skin. ” 

This was always Trant’s line of argument. He would revert toa feel- 
ling as the scientific investigator does to a primary law. 

“The spirit of the old Roman—the spirit that would sacrifice natural 
sling 6 mblic good — is still abroad,” he coutinued, « but so chang- 
ed as to be recognized. Its stern, imposing aspect, has given 

to a maudlin imbecility. What in those robust times was duty, 
now philanthropy. Civilization, universal brotherhood, progress of 
human intellect, extension of science,—these are the considerations 
which old ties are to be cut or loosened, old impulses checked, old 
annihilated. To please the greatest number is the ruling 

ple; the requirements of the majority are studied, and even antici- 

, as if Ties hisher existed. According to our present way of think- 

, the stateliest tree is to be prized only for its timber. All that used 
to freshness, and shade, and beauty to the earth, must now go to 
the saw-pit ; and an increased stock of useful upholstery is to compensate 
for the noblest groves. Legislation, agitation, and opinion, al! point the 
same way ; and he who is old-fashioned enough to dissent is an obstrus- 
tive, a dreamer : when he opens his mouth, your practical man listens 
with s ed shoulders and a pitying smile to one who is too harmless 
and gant to be the subject of a commission of lunacy. I wish Miss 
Amy, you could teach our statesmen the rudiments ofthat obsolete sci- 
ence the litics of the heart.” 

Good bye,” said Amy, takinga volume of Goldsmith from the book- 
shelf; ‘ I've lost sight of you thesetwo minutes. When you come back 
to my level I shall be glad to join you again ;” and she began to read. 

** Come,” said Trant, “‘ lay down your friend the Doctor, and you 
-— chose your own topic, and I for one will listen and reply reveren- 

‘I dare say, now,” said Amy, ‘‘ that you two philosophers have been 
too completely in the clouds to observe anything so matter-of-fact as an 
important addition to the furniture of the room.” 

** By Jove,” said John, looking round, “‘ she means that piano! Where 
did it come from ?” 

*« It was a present from uncle tome. Fancy him—fancy uncle, you 
know, why is always so busy with his grave schemes and plans, think- 
ing of such a beautiful gift! He brengnt me in here after breakfast, 
and in showing it to me tried to treat the matter in his usual business- 
like way. He really seemed to think his generosity required some ex- 
quse, and when I began to thank him he hurried away. It is by the 
best maker,” said Amy, going, to open it; ‘‘ and must have cost I don’t 
know how much. I never saw so fine a one before, far less dreamed of 

it.” 

** Marvellous !” said John. ‘ What could have put it in his head? 
I should as soon have thought of uncle trundling a hoop or playing leap- 
frog as b a@ piano.” 

“As tom of returning animation,” muttered Trant, who had 
studied Richard Faunce curiously. 

** Uncle’s a good fellow at bottom,” said John ; “ only it’s so deuced 
hard to get to the bottom. I’ve often heard music here before,” he re- 
marked, as Amy to play an air, “ but the style was different 
from hers. A march, that made one see plumed cavaliers pass by in 
squadrons, the fiery horses champing, the spurs and scabbards rattling, 
—or @ trumpet call,—or a song that made the listener feel downright 
ashamed not to have looked upon war and chivalry,—these were the 


sounds that used to ring mellowly round these walls. You remember 





such, no doubt?” 
Trant nodded. 


. She—Miss Basnet,” continued John, reddening at the name, “ doesn’t 
seem to have made on you the impression one might have expected. 
You were a t deal together formerly, and she’s certainly agreeable, 
and decidedly —decidedly nice looking.” Pigg: thought her perfect- 
Pregeatel in mind and person.) ‘I wonder you so seldom speak of 


«¢ You mean, you wonder I’m not in love with her,” said Trant, smil- 
ing at John’s unhappy pretence of ease and indifferehce on the topic,for 
he had the state of his’affections long ago. 

‘¢ In love! a strong term,” returned John, with husky determination 
of tone, and looking so red and fierce in endeavouring to be easy that 
an ignorant tator would certainly have thought he was hurling at 
Trant pyc wy *- T'll tell you what, though,” he went on, per- 
doeiving that the best course was to brazen it out, “‘ you must be, 
deuced sly if you are in love with her, and devilish insensible if you’re 


**Nodoubt my escape seems miraculous to you,” returned Trant, stiil 
smiling. ‘‘ Itis the way with you men of strong impulses to imagine 
that your particular shades of thought, fleeting or not, must be shared 
by everybody else. When you are gay, you wonder why people ever 
mope; when you are dismal, all cheerfulness seems affected ; and when 
you are in love, you straightway suspect the whole circle of your Dul- 
cinea’s acquaintance to be her secret adorers.” 


** But Ive in this case,” said John. ‘* You and she 
have enough ym ig | and enough in common to——” 
** Halt there!” said Trant. ‘ IfI were attached to her I should 


doubtless see many excellent reasons for being so. But, in the first 
lace, it never occurred to me to fall in love with her—perhaps some 
t principles of good sense me that it would be something 
like nourishing a desire for the moon” (here looked significantly at John, 
as much as to say,—‘‘ Take that to yourself, old fellow”) ‘‘ may have 
acted ously as a preventive. But, supposing T had, and allran 
smoothly, I don’t thing ement would have been so felicitous 
as you suppose. What now, let me ask you, is your idea of a wife ?” 


EE 


JOACHIM PACHECO. 
A MEXICAN SKETCH. 


In the far interior of Mexico, about four hundred leagues from the 
capital, and buried, so to speak, in the vast deserts of the department of 
Sinuloa, stands the city of Cosala—if, indeed, the title of city can be 
conferred on the few wretched houses of which the place is composed. 
But despite its apparent insignificance, Cosala plays, nevertheless, a 
very important part in Mexican commeree, by reason of its gold and sil- 
ver mines, W are or ee as the most fruitful in the 
country, the precious metals literally gushing forth from every earthy 
pore. As may be su , the moral standard of the Cosaltecos is not 

high one ; in fact, the majority of the inhabitants being for the 
greater portion of their time buried in the bowels of the earth, signal- 
ize im general their sorties from the mines by the wildest debaucheries 
and the most brutal excesses, compared to which even the most uproar- 
ious egy es sink into utter insignificance. Im open con- 
tempt of the laws of their country, which they brave with impunity, 
thanks to the protection afforded by their mines, where even the strong 
arm of justice cannot reach them—the Cosalteco miners in generalcon- 
sider theft as an every day affair, and assassination as littl: more than 
an agreeable pastime. 

During the course of a ramble through a portion of Mexico,—that 
rich field for the adventurous traveller—undertaken about ten years 
ago, en route homewards from Jamaica, where we had been undergo- 
ing, for a few years previously, a process of alternate tanning and 
bleaching under a broiling tropical sun, it was our fortune to be a wit- 
ness of what may be considered as almost the only example of firm- 
ness displayed by the Mexican authorities since the War of Indepen- 
dence; for under the Spanish rule the laws were not only severe, but 
rot energetically applied, to the great moral good of the community 
at large. 

About a year prior to our arrival at Cosala, that is to say,in the year 
1838, a young man named Don Antonio, belonging to one of the wealth- 
jest and most powerful families in the city, had been strangled by his 
companions in a quarrel which had arisen during some tavern debauch. 
The murderers, to the number of five, fled from the city immediately 
after the commission of the deed, which was accompanied by horrible 


circumstances. Tracked by dragoons, paid for this especial duty, and 
a party of armed pelllaers; four fell a the hands of justice, and 

rished on the scaffold; and the affair would soon have been complete- 
fy forgotten had it not been for the exploits of the last survivor, 
become a brigand, explored with an armed band, and 


who havin 
oh good fortune as intrepidity, the environs of Cosala and its 


with as muc 
mines. 

Fortune, however, at length shewed herself a fickle jade to Master 
Joachim Pacheco, for, a few days before our arrival at Cosalja, this re- 
doubtable brigand had been arrested, and was then confined in the city 
prison, the walk to which had in consequence been the favourite pro- 
menade of the gossiping and wonder-loving Cosaltecos. Nothing was 
talked of throughout the entire city but the arrest of Joachim Pa- 
checo ; every one was desirous of beholding the celebrated brigand ; 
and every one had his wish gratified to the full, for the prison, built on 
a level with the Plaza, peed holding loving company with the church, 
which indeed it joined, was ee ne 
lighted by windows formed merely of a species of trellis-work, which 
left its host exposed to every eye. Joachim Pacheco possessed one of 
those open and joyous countenances which, almost at the first glance, 
attracts the interest of the spectator. In spite of the very ticklish 
position in which he found himself placed, Joachim seemed the most un- 
concerned individual of the gazing throng; he wore on his features an 
air of the most perfect calmness, and spent his time in the very luxu- 
rious amusement of smoking cigaritos, of which commodity he seemed 
to possess a goodly stock, paying not the slightest attention to the evi- 
dences of that popular curiosity of which he was the object. The fol- 
lowing day was fixed upon for his trial, and we determined to be present 
at the ceremony. 

A Juez de Letras,* to whom we had received a letter of introduction 
from an English merchant at Vera Cruz, was the sole representative of 
Cosalteco justice. To his domicile we accordingly repaired on the fol- 
lowing day about twelve o’clock, that being the hour which he had ap- 

inted for the trial. In fact, when we arrived, the bandit had just 

m ushered into the presence of the judge, and never certainly was 
tribunal less imposing. 

The entire furniture of the apartment in which we were assembled, 
and which did duty, for the nonce, as a court of justice, was composed 
of a grass hammock oe by two hooks from the ceiling, a couple 
of chairs formed of bamboo, an old and worm eaten mahogany table, 
asees before the hammock, and rendered rickety by the uneven stone 

ooring of the room, and a common straw mat thrown down before the 
entrancedoor. Inthe hammock reclined, in a half-sitting, half recum- 
bent posture, leaning on his elbow, with his head supported by his 
hand, the figure of a little dry wrinkled old man, whose soiled and 
threadbare gem did not by any means display the outward sym- 
bols of a high judicial appointment. Upon the table was placed a dra- 
zero, garnished with a handful of ignited charcoal, for the convenience 
of those who might feel disposed to smoke ; near the brazero lay a pack- 
et of cigars, some of which, having broken loose from their slender fas- 
tening, had rolled hither and thither over the board. In the centre of 
the table stood an inkstand covered with dust, with a yellow stumpy 
pony pen standing erect from out what should have been the reser- 
voir of ink; as‘ In short, to complete this 


of but one single apartment, 


to paper, there was none. 
picture of a Cosalteco court of justice, the reader has but to fancy the 
person of master Joachim Pacheco lounging indolently on one of the 
chairs, on the hinder legs of which he is gently rocking himself to and 
fro, turning his back the while upon the two dragoons, who have serv- 
ed as a guard and escort for the prisoner, and who are now squatted to- 
gether side by side upon the same mat, with their carbines resting be- 
tween their knees, busily engaged in fabricating paper cigaritos until 
their services should be again called into requisition. 

‘Well, my man,” said the Juez de Letras, arousing himself at length 
from his luxurious attitude, ‘* we have got to try you, eh ?” 

“With your permission, Senor,” said Joachim, who, rising from his 
seat, without replying to the judge, directed his steps towards the table 
on which stood the brazero, and lighted a cigareto, which he held be- 
tween his fingers. 

** No apologies, my man,” replied the judge “ smoking is one of the 
great occupations of life; but to tell you the truth, since the govern- 
ment has taken the monopoly of the trade into its own hands, I must 
say the tobacco has become detestable.” 

** But there are still afew brave fellows left, judge, who can ex- 
change shots with the custom-house officers,” replied Joachim; ‘ and 
if your worship desires to convince yourself of the fact, you have but 
to do me the honour of accepting this packet of cigaretos.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the judge, taking possession of the proffered 
bundle, from which he forthwith drew out a cigar, which he lighted at 
the brazero. ‘‘Caramba!” exclaimed he, after having puffed away in 
silence for a few minutes, “‘you are right, this is Hy 


days. 
* you must really say a word or two in my behalf to the contraban- 
dista who has furnished ™ with these beautiful cigars. It will bea 
good thing for your friend, for, over and above the money it will put 
into his pocket, who knows but that it may be in my power to assist 
him, if he should happen to get into a scrape some of these days? But 
now to business, if you please. Why the devil did you kill this poor 
Antonio, eh ?” 

“To tell you the honest truth, judge,” replied the accused, with 
the greatest sang froid in the world, “I have never been exactly 
able to account for this action in my own mind. If I recollect 
right, I was very nervous, and in consequence rather irritable that 
morning.” 

“That is certainly an excuse, I must say,” returned the judge; 
“but it is but a secondary one, and cannot be admitted. By the 
way, how much a rueda does your contrabandista charge for his 
Ci ars ?” 

a Twelve reals, and there are thirty-two bundles in each rueda.” 

** What the government makes us pay two piastres, or sixteen reals 
for !” cried the judge indignantly. ‘* Why this is a theft, a manifest 
and shameless theft. But bah! talk not to me of governments,—they 
are all thieves, one greater than another.” 

««T agree with you there entirely,” said Joachim; ‘only they don’t 
shoot them when they are found out.” 

* Ah! by the bye, old fellow, that puts me in mind; the cause is 
heard, I have got my sentence to pass.” 

Thus speaking, the Juez de Letras stretched forth his hand, in order 
to take his pen, which, being firmly attached to the bottom of the ink- 
stand, by the remnant of the now dried up ink, strenuously resisted all 
his efforts. ‘‘Caramba!”’ exclaimed he, “‘I have forgotten to procure 
some stamped paper. What is to be done ?” 

P Then, as if inspired by a sudden idéa, he turned towards the two 

r 


ns. 
My children,” said he, ‘‘ for want of some paper to write my judg- 
ment upon, I take you two to witness that I hereby sentence Joachim 
Pacheco, the murderer of Don Antonio, to be shot at the expiration of 
forty-eight hours, and on the spot where the crime was committed. The 
trial is over; remove the prisoner.” 

As Joachim was leaving the room, the magistrate darted forward, and 
catching him by the arm, said :— 

“My r Joachim, I trust you will not bear me any malice on ac- 
count of the little formality I have been obliged to go through with 
respect to your affair; and that you will not forget to speak to your 
friend the contrabandista about me, as you were so good as to promise 


just now.” 
- 


* * * * 


The forty-eight hours which still remained for Joachim Pacheco 
having lagen they led him forth from the Capello .irdente, that 
terrible ante-chamber of the scaffold, to conduct him to execution. 
Then only did the commandant of the place recollect that he had des- 
patched, on the evening before, the entire garrison of Cosala, consist- 
ing of six dragoons, to serve as an escort to a cart-load of silver, 
which they had forwarded to the capital, and that, for the moment, he 
oe on trusty sword were the sole representatives of military foree in 

e place. 

Now, as Joachim had been sentenced to be shot, the affair became 
slightly embarrassing. At length the authorities in order to get out of 
their dilemma, determined that three men should forthwith be hired to 
replace the absent dragoons. 

his resolution, however, was easier taken than executed, for it would 
require a delay of more than two hours in order to catch three rascals : 
not that there was anything to be fearedrespecting any scruples of con- 
science they might have at shooting a fellow-creature, but simply 
because it was a doubt if their carbines would be fit for service; for all 

















* The Mexican Juez de Letras is a sort of stipendiary magistrate, with power 
of life and death; his decrees, however, are not irrevocable; but in all probabili. 





ty. from a want of knowledge of the fact, condemned orisoners seldom appeal to 
a higher tribunal. 


elicious. You 
brigands are the only gentlemen who can smoke good cigars now-a~ 
My dear fellow,” added he, in a voice of enticing sweetness, 


those gentlemen who were so fortunate as to possess fire arms generally 
em fo them on the high roads 


owever, after a two hours’ search, the Alcade, who was charged 
with the negociation returned with three executioners. Two only of 
these had accepted the conditions which the Alcade had been instructed 
to offer, the third, a tall copper-coloured Indian, still held out for a 
higher remuneration. 

“ Little, goodness knows, as four reals may be to pay for the death of 
a man,” said he, “I would agree to the terms, if the condemned were 
any one else; but Joachim Pacheco is friend, my intimate friend, 
and I most certainly will not shoot him under six reals; that is my 
lowest price ” 

As the hour fixed for the execution had already passed, the Alcade, 
without allowing himself to be stopped by this unforeseen incident, 
gave orders for the departure ef the corfége. The crowd moved 
onwards, and soon afterwards appeared the condemned himself, accom- 
panied by @ monk, whose duty it was to exhort the prisoner in his last 
moments. 

“ My son,” said the monk, addressing himself to Pacheco, and 
presenting as he spoke a massive silver crucifix. “My son, you are 
a happy mortai, for this very evening, thanks to the absolution 
which I shall give you, you may make yourself certain of supping in 
heaven.” , 

« Thanks, Padre,” replied r Joachim, who, to do him justice, 
seemed hayes | resigned to his lot, “‘ thanks for your kind words ; but 
I am not in the least selfish, and since you can so perfectly comprehend 
my situation, and the happiness that awaits me, why not take my place ? 
And above all, no thanks I beg, for I can assure you I offer it you most 
willingly.” ' ‘ 

‘* That cannot be, my son,” replied the monk to whom this proposi- 
tion did not appear by any means agreeable; ‘“‘ you have killed your 
fellow-creature, and therefore must die—so society wills.” 

‘«* That is very stupid of society,” cried Pacheco. 

“It is very just, my son,” returned the monk 

“s ses on !” TI repeat it. 

‘‘ Perfectly just, my son.” 

** Perfectly ridiculous !” 

“ Setting a good example.” 

“ Most profoundly immoral, if you come to that,” vociferated Joa- 
chim Pacheco in a rage, * for just answer the question I am going to 
put to you. A man steals a horse, and from that moment the world 
calls him a thief: but the next day another man steals from the first 
this same horse: how would you name this second thief?” . 

“ Why, as you have just this moment said yourself, a thief, to be 
sure,” replied the monk, accepting the discussion. 

“ Very well, Padre, we are on that point; let us pursue our 
argument. By what name, now, would you call one who slays his fel- 
low-creature ?” 

‘* An assassin—a murderer, to*be sure.” 

‘‘ Better and better. And those who kill this man, what are they, 
then ?” 

The Padre reflected a moment before replying, then he cried—* In 
fact it is very silly of me discussing with you in this sort of way. You 
are condemned justly ; that is quite enough for you to know; you are 
an ignorant man, and I have at home four volumes of the works of St. 
Augustine, who is entirely of my opinion respecting the punishment of 
death.” 

“ That is nothing at all to me,” murmured the condemned, bat little 
satisfied at the result of the argument; ‘‘ St. Augustine himself would 
only lose his time if he sought to convince me of the justice of my 
death.” 

At these irreverent words the monk brandished aloft the heavy cru- 
cifix which he carried, and let it fall with its full weight upon the 
shoulders of poor Joachim, who uttered a cry of pain. aut 

«The Saviour pardons, and does not strike,” muttered Joachim, ina 
low voice. 

« Be it so,” replied the monk; “ but in any case you shall not have 
my absolution.” ; 

These simple words produced a wonderful effect upon the prisoner ; 
for from the argumentative and impudent individual he had been the 
moment before, he now became humble and submissive. 

“ Task your pardon, worthy Padre,” he exclaimed, “ for all these 
absurdities ; I own myself in the wrong, but promise me that you will 
grant me absolution.” 

“ Cetainly, my son,” joyously replied the monk, enchanted at hav- 
ing reained master of the field—“ I promise it you willingly. For the 
rest, do not imagine that contradiction irritates me; far from it; I love, 
on the contrary, to discuss hard _ with my fellow-creatures, that 
I may enlighten their understandings.” 

Poor Joachim contented himself with rubbing the shoulder with which 
the crucifix had so rudely come in contact, and marched on in silen¢e- 

About a quarter of an hour after this little scene between Joachim 
and the Padre, the party reached the spot fixed upon for the n. 
It was upon the banks of a wide and limpid stream, o’ershadowed by a 
mass of luxuriant tropical vegetation, and at the foot of a gigantic tree 
that the unfortunate Don Antonio had been strangled. On this spot 
solid wooden cross of about four feet in height and furnished with 2 
species of bench at about one-third of its elevation, had been tempora- 
rily erected. This cross, which when not ‘on duty” is in general 
attached by a chain to the outer wall of the prison, where it is expose! 
aga sort of bugbear to the eyes of the |v gr mnt had already served 
for more than one execution, a fact to which the numerous bullet holes 
in the solid wood bore ample testimony Upon the fatal bench was 
Joachim placed by the executioners, his body firmly bound to the post 
—as to his arms, they were extended at right angles along each arm of 
the cross. 

Thus placed upon the crucifix, his breast exposed to the firing party, 
Pacheco, being prepared for death, commenced with a firm voice his last 
prayers. 

It is the established custom at Mexican executions that when the con- 
demned reaches the middle of the credo the officiating priest shall give 
him absolution, with a loud voice, whilst the officer in command of the 
firing party shall wave his sword, or rather shake his handerchief, as a 
signal to his men. On this occasion the condemned not only terminated 
his credo without being interrupted by death, but he recited also a con- 
fiteor and an act of contrition. 

The cause of this unheard of breach of Mexican etiquette arose from 
the fact of one of the three executioners, hired for this especial oc- 
casion—the copper-coloured worthy of whom we have already spoken— 
not being able to come to terms with the Aleade as to the remunera- 
tion. 

“I have already said, and I now repeat it,” cried he, almost indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ that I will not shoot my friend under six reals.” . 

As the Alcade was on his side quite as obstinate as the Indian, it 
would have been a difficult matter to foresee the result of the debate, 
had not our friend, the Juez de Letras put an end to the dispute by an 
act of the most unheard of devotion. 

*« Let some one among you,” he cried, ‘‘ run back to Cosala and fetclr 
me the carbine and pouch, formerly the property of Joachim Pacheco, 
which he will find hanging at my bed-head. I would not part with 
that carbine for thirty piastres ; so when the execution is over the per- 
former must have the kindness to return it to me, for it forms a portion 
of my law fees and perquisites.” 

A man was soon mounted on horseback and despatched as hard as he 
could gallop to Cosala. In less than half-an-hour he returned, bearing 
with him the anxiously expected carbine. . 
‘«Now,” said the Juez de Letras, as he charged the firelock with 
pom Ie hands, “ where is the honest fellow who wishes to earn four 
reals ?” 

On hearing this proposition several leperos stepped forward into the 
cirele. The Juez ye etras chose from amongst them the man he im®- 
gined the best suited to his purpose—an old thief of his acquaintance— 
and handed to him the carbine and four reals. 

The triumphant Alcade could not help whispering to the Indian wh? 
had refused his price :—‘‘ Well, José, you see we can do without yo" 
after all, eh ?” 

José was furious at having thus “ missed his tip,” but he smothere! 
his anger the best way he could, and contented himself with muttering - 
“ Never mind; it is by the work we recognize the artist; we sh#l! see 
presently.” ails 

The fatal moment had now at length arrived ; the three leperos 27™& 
with their carbines had taken up a position at four paces from the con- 
demned, and only waited the signal to fire. elie 
The officer waved his sword, but only one report was heard. Joac . m 
uttered a terrible cry which was drawn from him by fear only, for the 
bullet had merely cut away one of the sandals which hung trom his 
feet and had lost itself in the stream beneath As to the other meee - 
tioners they had what they deemed excellent reasons for not Sting ;t : 
first had imagined that he heard his name pronounced behind him, an: 





as he was a very polite lepero he had turned round in order to reply to 
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ividual who had spoken ; the second, at the very instant of pla- 

ci gy wad on the A mag fancied that the flint in his carbine was 

y cut, and forthwith taking a steel out of his pocket had begun to 
hammer it with a most laudable anxiety. 

Atthe second command but one report 
also no blame could be attached to any one, 
fired—the individual chosen by the Juez de Letras, oad 
fired the first time—stopping his companions who were preperins : 
follow his example, had darted towards Pacheco in order to behold the 
result of his address, and now held up with great pride and satisfaction 
for the inspection of the bystanders, a splinter of wood carried away 
by his bullet from the summit of the cross, at about six inches above 
the prisoner’s head. 

«The shot was in an e 
yast contentment, as with a trium 
ae | ac Senor Alcade” said the Indian José, “‘ what do you think of 
me theyour cheap sharpshooters? You would have done better to have 

iven six reals at first. But, I don’t bear malice! offer me this sum now 
‘and I'll engage to finish the matter in the twinkli of an eye. wt 

«« José,” replied the Alcade, gravely, “‘ know that the authorities 
never cond escend to bargain with the functionaries they employ ; 


the in 


ain was heard: this time 
Ms for the lepero, who bad 
as, and who had already 


xcellent direction,” said he with an air of 
phant step he regained his place in 


they wills nd more time in shooting Joachim Pacheco, s ould it be 
necessary, But they will never accept your proposition,” ‘ 
We will pass over in silence the frightful scene which followed this 


refusal. For upwards of half-an-hour did the three leperos keep firing 
upon the unfortunate Joachim, without being able, by some inconceiv- 
able fatality, to hit him in a vital spot. 

‘As to the lepero, whom the Juez de Letras had chosen from the fact 
of having known him of old as a thief and an assassin, he completely 
deceived his hopes, for he did not even once touch the prisoner. 

At length the miserable Pacheco, rousing himself for a moment from 
the state stupor into which fear, and agony of his wounds had thrown 
him, cried out in a broken voice :— 

« Are you there, José ?” 

« Yes, here I am,” cried the Indian, advancing a few paces. 

«* Well, kill me, Amigo /” ; 

«| desire nothing better, my dear Pacheco, but I want six reals for 
the job, which the Aleade refuses to give me.” ‘ 

«Ts that all ? do not be uneasy about that.—First of all, blow my 
brains out, and then take allthe money you will find in my trowsers 
pocket.” 

‘* Are there six reals ?” ; 

‘+ There is a piastre—but do make haste, .dmigo,—for I am suffering 
torments here.” ; 

‘« My poor friend,” said José, shouldering hir carbine, and oe a 
long and steady aim at Joachim : ‘‘ my poor fried, with a piasre in his 

ket, and allowing himself to be riddled for half-an-hour in this bar- 
vam way without saying a word !” he still spoke, when one report 
was heard. 

A shout of acclamation was the answer of the crowe. 

The bullet had striken Joachim between the eyes, and the redoubt- 
able brigand was a corpse. 

Without losing an instant, José threw down his carbine, and running 
up to the lifeless body of his friend, anxiously buried his huge hands 
in the trowsers pocket of the deceased. 

‘“Two reals—a few cigars—and an old pack of cards!” cried he in 
despair, holding up the various articles enumerated to the crowd. ‘* Ah 
Joachim ! Joachim! I never thought you would have played me such a 
shabby trick! The recollection of your death will be for me the cause 


of everlasting remorse !” 
—_—_———>> -— - 


A RIDEIN A HURRICANE THROUGH THE SUGAR-CANES. 


Whilst I was a youth of fourteen, and employed in a merchntile house 
in Trinidad, it became necessary, in consequence of a vessel for Europe 
being about to sail immediately, to convey an order to a distant estate 
to have a number of hogsheads of sugar sent down without a moment’s 

delay to the port to be embarked. It was towards evening when Mr. 
—— was made aware that no delay should occur in giving this order. 
The sky was dark and lowering, and a sudden change in the temper- 
ature, and other well-known signs, gave presage of an approaching hur- 
ricane. The two elder clerks, on its being proposed to them succes- 
sively to carry the order to the estate, declined the task, on the very 


justifiable plea of the tening appearance of the weather, Mr. . 
as 4 Jast resource, to me, and knowing my fondness a rite, 
proposed to me to take a black cob, a very high-spirited and almost in- 


tractable animal, and ride over to the estate. 

delight at that fervid and thoughtless period 

man expresses it, to see 4 
t 


posal, entirely heedless of 
the coming storm. 

Accordingly, with but few preparations and very slender accoutre- 
ments for the trip, I mounted black Jumbo, who, contrary to his usual 
mettlesome and almost unseating alacrity at first going off, hung down 
his head, threw back his ears, and, as if foreseeing the evils in store for 
himself and me, seemed loath—very loath—to depart. However, a smart 
intimation from the whip, seconded by a vigorous application‘of my un- 
spurred heels to his sides, restored him to something like his wonted 
spirit, and for some miles we cantered merrily along ; merrily at least 
as far as the rider was coficerned, who felt as proud and elated as aking 
at having the full and uncontrolled management of a horse for some 
leagues, though every he passed might have given him reason to 

ause, and feel seriously,.if mot sadly. For on all sides the affrighted 

irds were cleaving with rapid wing the air, and hastening to the trees 
for shelter ; the cattle were hurrying from the fields to the stables and 
sheds ; and the negroes‘hastily quitting the sugar-cane and coffee plan- 
tations, aad flying towards their huts ; whilst the rapid elosing of win- 
dows and shutters, and the bolting and barring of doors and gates, of 
each house that he passed, filled up the measure of the note of preparation 
for resistance to the approaching elemental war. 

_As black Jumbo is rider neared a wood of some miles in extent 
night came down with unusual and startling rapidity, and with scarce- 
ly an interval of twilight botween it and the day. Soon every the fain- 
test twinkle of astar was blotted from the sky, which became shrouded 
in a dark impervious mass of clouds, and the rain descended in a con- 
tinuous deludge ; whilst the wind that had hitherto made itself heard 
in fitful moanings now came on in frequent and furious gusts, making 
the huge and firmest forest-trees reel and s er like drunkards ; the 
creaking of their bending trunks, and thecrashing asunder of their vio- 
lently commingled branches, and the hoarse mutterings of the yet dis- 
tant thunder, formed an astounding concert of awe-inspiring sounds. 
The ill-fated horse and his rider were soon wet to the bones, and bewil- 
dered in impenetrable obscurity, for between the natural gloom of the 
thick and entangled forest and the pitchy darkness of the night it was 
umpossible to see three paces before them. To stop would Bove been 
madness, and as returning was beset with as many difficulties and dan- 
~~ as going forward, the natural desire of accomplishing that which I 

ad undertaken urged me to advance. Poor Jumbo seemed to have 
made up his mind to the same resolution, as he dashed on with head- 
long speed through the tortuous and dubious path, without the aid of 
either voice, hand, or heel, and with no light to guide him but that of 
his own instinct. 

_ But the measure of our misfortunes was not yet full, for as we ra- 

idly traversed the thickest part of the forest, doubting, darkling, and 
cane eS from every pore with rain and perspiration, the hurricane 
— “4 in allits devastating frenzy, sweeping with resistless fury 
tallese kr forest, and bending with tremendous force the tops of the 
The thend toughest trees almost to the earth out of which they grew. 
io echn ae? which in the meanwhile had been approaching, now burst 
of the ae peals directly over our heads, waking up all the echoes 
which with b ing forest, scaring the terrified birds from their nests, 

ewildered flight fluttered athwart the clashing branches 


of the trees: ‘ ope : 
from pees Reser ie cena wild inmates of the wilderness, startled 


I, whose chief pride and 
of life was, ag the Lrish- 
elf on horseback, joyfully accepted the pro- 
e signs and sounds that so surely foreboded 


and confusion. ng-places, were hurrying to and fro in terror 
a am a mie profound obscurity that prevailed was at intervals 


ae by the mest vivid flashes of lightning, 
time, ut for an almost inappreciable space of 
ee aa and bole of the forest, rendering distinctly visible by 

st objects. 


its livid and awful brillianey the minute 
r discord, of sights and sounds that took 


The dire concord, or rathe 
ng Occasions was of the most extraordinary, 


place on these rapidly fleet 
*ppalling, yet ludicrous, description. The instant the lightning flashed 
rless monkeys squatted upon the trees ; 


ro exposed to view the num 
€ owis, vampire-bats, and other obscene birds of night, perched upon 
und their trunks, or creeping about 


the branches ; the vipers twined ro 
I repeat, a horrid a oon the ground ; 
berings and squeaki 


which illuminated, tho 


at that instant, 
the hideous gib 


ssemblage of sounds, composed of 
ngs of the monkeys, accompanied by 


—_—— KK 


the most ludicrous grimaces and contortions, the hootings of the owls, 
the shrieks of the vampire-bats, the hissing of the serpents, and the 
cries and howlings of the other wild animals, burst upon the startled 
ear, and surpassed, in the horror and hideousness of its ensemble, all 
the discordancy and terror of sound imagined by poets of the most heat- 
ed imagination, in their descriptions of the monsters of this world or the 
demons of the other. This appalling combination of sounds and sights 
thus momentarily heard and seen by the blue and lurid glare of the 
lightning, and accompanied by the fierce bellowing of the thunder, 
gave a shock similar to that which the mind might be supposed to feel 
if the awful veil that hides the shadowy terrors of the other world had 
been drawn aside, and the approach tothe eternal abodes of misery 
and pain disclosed for an instant to the horrified gaze of mortal vision. 
Some such terrific idea was running in poor Jnmbo’s head as well as 
in mine, to judge by the reckless and excessive speed with which he plun- 
ged forward throngh storm and darkness, as if he feared that the fate of 
'am O’Shanter’s good mare Maggie pursued him, and that, like hers, his 
tail would become the forfeit of tarrying longer in the forrest. Every 
flash of the lightning seemed to smite him like the cut of a whip, and he 
bounded forward like a desperately-urged race-horse as he nears the 
winning-post. Though as anxious as himself not to linger on the way, 
I was at length obliged to make use of my utmost strength to check his 
cerror-winged. speed, or he would inevitably have burst his heart and 
fallen dead with over-strained exertion. e at length, to our mutual 
satisfaction, emerged from this scene of horrors; and though, bei 
now “‘out of the woods,” I was justified by the proverb to ‘“‘whistle,” yet 
I felt not the least inclination at that moment to indulge in that or any 
other musical effort. 
And though clear of the wood, neither our dangers nor difficulties 
were atan end. The rain was still rushing downas ifthe flood-gates 
of heaven were opened, the wind blowing as if it would blow its last, 
the thunder discharging its heaviest artillery, and the lightning cut- 
ting up the dark masses of clouds with, if possible, increased speed and 
brillianey. Between us and the estate were two rivers to cross, which, 
though offering under ordinary circumstances no great obstacles, now 
presented a formidable appearance, being swelled to the overflowing of 
their banks by the long-continued deluge of rain. However, it was no 
time to wait, like the “‘ rustic” of Horace, in patient expectation on 
the bank, till the deep and turbid stream had run itself clear and shal- 
low; so we dashed in; and Jumbo soon losing his footing, we were 
swept down the stream a considerable distance, making, however— 
thanks to the horse’s instinct and some presence of mind on my part— 
oblique way, until a footing was gained on the other side. Poor Jum- 
bo, somewhat invigorated and enlivened by the cold bath he had so un- 
willingly taken, shook his tail at the water kelpies, and almost gaily 
mounted the bank. A similar hazardous achievement awaited us at 
the second river, but the passage was accomplished with like success ; 
and in a little time after we arrived completely drenched, drooping, and 
half dead with cold and fatigue, at the plantation ; to the utter aston- 
ishment of the overseer, who could not conceive it possible that either 
man or beast should be abroad during such a wild hubbub and fierce 
uproar of the elements, or, as he expressed it in his broad Scotch ac- 
cent, and in the words of Burns,— 

An’ sic a night he tak’s the road in, 

As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

That night a child might understand 

The de’il had business on his hand. 
Before [ had time almost to know where I was, the overseer had me 
stripped of my saturated garments and plunged into a warm rum bath; 
after which, a brimming tumbler, or oe two, of the same liquid 
made into punch, and a well-warmed , threw me into a heavy but 
not dreamless or unbroken slumber ; for my imagination was still haunt- 
ed with the hideous and ludicrous mopings and mowings of apes and 
monkeys, and more than once I started up in the bed, my ears ringing 
with their gibberings and squeakings, or with the hootings of owls, the 
hissing of vipers, or the howlings of other inmates of the gloomy wood 
I had passed through. 

In justice to Mr. ——, it should be mentioned, that he most bitterly 
repented, when the hurricane came on, of having so thoughtlessly ex- 
posed me to its fury, and that as soon as daylight permitted he de- 
spatched a messenger on horseback to ascertain, with, however, but 
little hope of a favourable answer, if I were an inhabitant of this 
world or the next. On my return to ——, he received me with great 
kindness and gratitude; lauded my courage and energy; and told me 
that henceforth I might mount the gallant black Jumbo as eften as I 
liked, and ride him whereabouts and as far as might be agreeable to us 
both ; stipulating only that we should never again try conclusions with 








old proverb holds that “there are none so blind as those who 
won't see,” what Pope says, 

AJl seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As al! seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 
a 


— as much to new projects in mechanics as to any other subject ; 
and in fact the delirium, which I suppose must be accounted natural to 
the present high stage of the Canal fever, is so strong in some quarters 
that when beaten off the ground of fair objection, by a fair answer, the 
enemy makes a spasmodic plunge for refuge into the record of actual 
fact, and asserts triumphantly his positive knowledge that ships have 
broken their backs as soon as the water left them, merely from their 
having settled across the post-sills of a dock, and therefore that it will 
never do to carry ships out of water. Logic, I think, must be at a dis- 
count in “these diggins” if such assertions are to pass forcoin. Any 
child can break a walking-stick across his knee, but when placed along 
on the level ground, no amount of pre ee | would produce the same re- 
sult. And there is about as much simi v between the two cases, ag 
between a ship on the car and one which has the middle of her keel 
propped on the port-sill of a dock. 

The whole value of this objection, that ships must be injured merely 
by being carried out of water, a to me of very smal importance, 
as it is based on (difficulties of a nature almost entirely imaginary, or 
at least which are extremely easy to overcome; but in order to assist 
in removing the doubts of those who are still unsatisfied with the pro- 
cess which I consider the best, I shall mention that one of the abanion- 
ed processes for transporting ships over railways, consisted in aang 
them in water all the way by means of a locomotive dock. I propos 
to form that dock on wheels the same as the above described car, and to 
build it of sheet iron, ribbed in the same way as the shell of an iron 
ship, but which would be much lighter in proportion to size. Still the 
weight of that dock and of the necessary water which it must contain 
formed, as I thought, a great objection provided any better ~ode could 
be substituted. | had therefore a process for doing away with all su- 
perfluous water, when the form of the ship would otherwise have left 
much of it between her and the sides of the dock. This was to be done 
by having within the dock attached to the bottom flexible rubber cai- 
soons to be injected with air as soon as the ship was ready ; this would 
have the effect of expelling all superfluous water, and yet would leave 
the pressure perfect on every part of the ship by the use of only a few 
tons of water, and the weight of the elastic caisoons, which would be 
but small, compared with the weight of the water which they would 
displace. That process I considered quite unobjectionable as to its 
practicability ; I rejected it, only because I considered the last propos- 
ed car equally good in other respects, and at the same time less cum- 
bersome and less costly. Another plan was to consistof placing the 
ships altogether on such inflated caisoons on the bed of the ear without 
either the water cr the dock ; and this may yet be adopted, but not by 
my advice, as I abandoned it for what I thought superior. 

In reference to the relative cost of sending ships from one ocean to 
the other by railway and by canal, I have heard it remarked by one of 
the most respectable parties connected with the canal, that the admit- 
ted great cost of the canal forms no objection to its being made. I al- 
ways imagined that cost was a most material ingredient in all such un- 
dertakings, especially where shareholders are so vulgar as to sigh after 
periodical dividends, in return for their obliging loans of capital. I 
am not tee-totally convinced that such is not the case even yet, and [ 
may therefore be pardoned for requiring further information as to the 
fact. Perhaps it may be, that after all, one or both of the Governments 
which have made so much fuss over this canal, mean to play the nice 
easy little game of cutting it through solid rock for their own special 
amusement, and in that case the amount of money required would sig- 
nify but little. What signifies the cost of only twenty million dollars 
when other people have to payit! Nota bit! Messrs. Bull and Jona- 
than will as usual be so obliging as to “ grin and bear it,” and no doubt 
the ‘‘ rest of mankind” will also be so obliging as to reap the benefit. 
I am perfectly ready to say Amen to that expenditure, if it pleases the 
*« rest of mankind” to chime in ; for it would be essentially unprofes- 


sional in me to raise objections to an outlay for an Engineering project 
however large, but it would also be both unprofessional and dishonest, 


if I were to propose or support an outlay of twenty millions to accom- 
plish an ol ject which I am so well aware can be achieved much better 
on another plan at a cost of ‘‘ three millions only.” 

I admit the full probability that the amount of traffic weuld pay a 
large interest on even as much as twenty millions, provided the subse- 
quent and ineyitable adoption of the Ship Railway on anothe equally 
good or superior route, did not totally supersede, as it wou/d do, a 
traffic by canal. The Railway could afford to carry ships at a toll of 
only half a dollar \per ton, with a much better profit than the canal 





a whirlwind, or attempt to outstrip in speed a storm. 





THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC SHIP RAILWAY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE ALBION. 

Sir,—In reference to my proposal for carrying ships by railway 
across the Isthmus of Nicaragua or Tehuantepec, described in your 
paper of the 9th ultimo, it has been objected that ships out of water, 
in the circumstances described, would become injuriously strained in 
consequence of the removal of the equal pressure of the water on the 
bottom. At first I thought this objection would appear to all practical 
persons too absurd to need any specific contradiction ; but as I have 
since heard the same objection, (and the only one yet raised to the prac- 
ticability of that plan,) made by three differeat parties, it appears pro- 
per to say a few words in further explanation. 

One of the gentlemen making this objection, although not one of the 
imaginary canal party, was so fertile in fancy as to be apprehensive 
that the cargo of a ship, on the removal of the pressure of water on the 
outside, would burst her open! Ido not much think that any ship- 
builder in New York would like to own himself to be the constructor of 
a ship likely to fall into that dilemma; nor indeed if such were a well- 
grounded fear, should J ever again feel particularly anxious to find my- 
self afloat on the ocean in such a ship. I believe most persons who 
have been ee side by side with another vessel during a moderate 
gale of wind, will have had many occasions to exclaim, on watching the 
rise and fall of a broadside-sea, on a ship a short distance to leeward, 
** What a sad falling off was there!” for this desertion of the water 
a the swift rolling of the wayes is occasionally so complete, 
that I have seen, as no doubt many others have, one entire side of a 
ship, down to the very keel, exposed from stem to stern, but I cannot 
say that I ever heard of a cargo having broken loose on such an occa- 
sion! Perhaps when it becomes the fashion to build ships of glass, that 
feat may be accomplished! but in the meantime I advise gentlemen, dis- 
tressed with apprehensions of bursting cargoes, to visit the wharfs 
and ship-yards and settle the question there. 

Another gentleman, who does however belong to the party who are 
at Oger fascinated with the idea of cutting a ship-canal through 
twelve miles ef limestone, thinks that a ship travelling by railwa 
must necessarily be shaken all to pieces. Possibly if it were proposed 
to dash the ships across the Isthmus, over a bad road without spri 
at the rate of 45 miles an hour, they would need some little patching 
up after the process. I should not like to dispute the possibility of that ; 
but when the plan which I have proposed is looked at with a little more 
care, | think all such apprehensions will disappear. It will there be 
discoverable that this question of damage to ships when out of water, 
formed one of the original difficulties, which appeared at first sight op- 
posed to the practicability of the plan, and I therefore gave more mi- 
nute attention to that part of the project than any other. I have had 
under contemplation during the last six years several different modes 
of defeating that obstacle, but they have in turn been rejected, not be- 
cause they could not accomplish the object, but because they did go in 
a less simple, less expeditious, and more costly manner, than the one 
which I recently explained. 

When it is considered that the two side walls described as parts of 
the ship-car consist of two rigid and inflexible beams, having the same 
unyielding character as Stephenson’s Britannia Bridge, and that no 
part of these beams can be affected on their under sides by any ¢on- 
tingent inequality or temporary obstruction on the rails, except th h 
the modifying agency of the several sets of springs by which 
wheels are connected with those beams, I think it will be ali 
cult to shew how any mischief, imaginary or real, can p inju- 
rious effects on a ship situated above those beams. When it ig also fur- 
ther considered that I have provided as a bed for the ship above them 
two complete and continuous lines of bearing, from the bow to the stern, 
at the distance of 16 feet apart, and which will be made to press with 
uniform force along the whole length of the ship, and not mérely at in- 
tervals, nor without elasticity like the blocks in a dry dock, I think it 
will then be supposed by unprejudiced practical men that instead of 
my plan being unprepared to face that difficulty, I am more chargeable 
with having spent a superfiuity of care in guarding against a danger 
which has so little real existence. 

But it is no small task to defeat a really stubborn adversary. The 
















could carry them at three dollars per ton. It therefore becomes a se- 
rious question with those who propose to embark capital in the projec- 
ted canal through rock, whether they are not running a headlong risk 
of total loss. If there were really the slightest difficulty or rational 
doubt about the Ship-railway being put into operation either before 
the possible completion of the canal, or at most within a year or two 
after, it would still amount to one degree less than perfect commercial 
madness to proceed with that canal ; but while such is not the case it can 
scarcely be supposed that any parties, less reckless than those who have 
the power to squander unquestioned other people’s money, will be found 
to fling away twenty millions of dollars to support a canal project, 
which has now ceased to be a source of rational investment. 


Since writing the above remarks,I have heard another objection 
raised to the practicability of this mode of transporti ships—to the 
effect that the proposed width or gauge between ape being but 16 
feet, it would be possible that heavy side winds might overturn them, 
especially while sailing along the line. A simple remedy would be to 
use the locomotives without the sails in such weather. ut as the ob- 
jection may appear plausible to those who are not practically acquain- 
ted with the true mechanical nature of the case, I consider it nm 
to observe that if it were as easy to throw the ship off the perpen- 
dicular while on the car, as it really is to do so while she is in water, 
my proposal to carry them in this mode would not only be perfectly 
impracticable but altogether absurd. 

The mechanical circumstances of a ship so placed are however as 
different as can well be imagined, from the state she would be in while 
afloat. A weight of 1000 tons on the car as deseribed, could only be 
overturned by an amount of force acting directly across the ship, such 
as would seem almost incredible to all who have not studied the sub- 
ject. For instance, in the case I propose, the distance of the'lines of 
support on the chip bottom would be 8 feet horizontally ffom the per- 
pendicular line which passes through the ship’s gravity and 
the keel. The mechanical result of that situation is, a gross momen- 
tum of force operating to keep her steady which is mted by a 
weight of 8000 tons. If the centre ty is situated so high up 
as 16 feet above the level of the lines of support (which is much higher 
than would in general be the cage), the amount of absolute side pres- 
sure or strain, acting at the height of the centre of gravity, would 
then be just 500 tons, or agmuch as could be produced by the ordinary 
pull of 4500 horses drawing at chains attached to the ship at that point 
or height. But suppaping those chains attached toa point 80 feet 
above the supports, which height may be considered as that of the point 
technically ter’ ot pry velique, or centre of all the force operat- 
ing on the whole spread of sail set : and suppose further that the masts 
were capable of acting as levers to the white of that height (instead of 
only by their real ee action, which in most ships of that size 
would amount to only the fourth part of 80 feet), still the amount of 
force required to overtarn the ship would be 100 tons, or equal to 900 
horses pulling by a lever of 80 foot loeg. I think this explanation will 

robably prove sufficient to satisfy the most nervous that there is real- 
y but very little danger of a ship ever being overthrown by wind on 
account of the gauge between the rails being only 16 feet. ‘ 

The anticipation that some person probably would raise an objection 
of this kind, was what alone induced me to propose such a gauge as 16 
feet at ail, while in my own mind I was perfectly aware that 10 feet 
would be very much better in many respects, and that it would ulti- 
mately be adopted by any Directors to whomI might have the r- 
tunity of fully explaining the true state of the case, if called on so te 
do. Other details were left out of my first explanation on account of 
the length to which that article had unavoidably been carried ; but 
what I have now added will, L hope, be found to supply some of the 
most material of those omissions, as they embrace all that has heen 
said in the way of positive objection. — 

There is, however, an idea in the minds of some persons, that the 
cost which I estimate as sufficient to complete my project, is understat- 
ed at $3,000,000 or about £600,000 sterling for the whole undertak- 
ing. But a reconsideration of the several items specified in my former 
paper will fully explain the reason of its being within the reach of so 
small a cost, and it will be found that if the project is to be carried 
out over the Nicaragua route, the whole estimate is rather too high, 
with the single exception of the cost of the large class of trucks or 
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. I should probably submit for consideration, whether it would not be 
pa py ae even at a little additional first cost, to reject totally the 
use 


: ticular route, makes it peculiarly valuable as the site of the proposed 
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cars, and the deficiency in that item is merely - gy as I was aware | 
that I should find opportunity of cagiaint before it went into prac- 
tice, in what manner the cost could Se emnetit within the estimate | 
which I there set down. The Nicaragua route offets but one locality 
where the steep inclines to be worked on the mining principle would be | 
required or advisable, as between the 11th and 15th miles westward 

from the Lake, and therefore the estimated cost of inclines, which are | 
not so severe as I reckoned, would be quite sufficient. There would 
likewise be $150,000 saved by the route being fully two miles shorter 
than in my estimate ; so that altogether it must, I think, be considered 
that a capital of $3,000,000 would leave disposable more than a clear 
half million for the somewhat extraneous and foreign purpose of ware- 
houses, if the railway proprietors should think fit to include them in | 
their project. If, however, the Nicaragua route is ultimately adopted, 


all timber im constructing the ship railway, and to adopt the im- 
perishable material furnished by that locality, by laying the iron rails 
alt r on two continuous parapets of masonry in long blocks, which 
would give this railway an everlasting character not attainable by any 
other means, not excepting cast-iron sleepers. Thus the very circum- 
stance which renders the canal project a mere delusion as to that par- 


ship- railway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jouw Wirkxuins, C. E. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF JAMAICA. 


The following very interesting account forms one of a series of let- 
ters that have recently appeared in the Evening Post of this city, from 
the pen of Mr. John Bigelow, its able associate Editor, whom curiosity 
recently induced to pay a visit to the island of Jamaica. Free-Trader 
an Free-Soiler as he is, he has little cause for aggravating the depres- 
sion that he so vividly pictures. 

Krnoston, Feb. Ist, 1850. 

It is difficult to exaggerate, and yet more difficult to define, the pov- 
erty and industrial prostration of Jamaica. The natural wealth and 
spontaneous productiveness of the island are so great that no one can 
starve, and yet it seems as if the faculty of accumulation was suspend- 
ed. All the productive power of the soil is running to waste ; the finest 
land in the world may be had at any price, and almost for the asking ; 
labour receives no compensation, and the product of labour does not 
seem to know the way to market. Families accustomed to wealth and 
every luxury, have witnessed the decline of their incomes, until now, 
with undiminished estates, they find themselves wrestling with poverty 
for the commonest necessaries of life. There are no public amusements 
here of any kind, for amusements are purchased with the surplus 
wealth of people, and here thereis no surplus. There is not a theatre, 
or a museum, or a circus, or any other place of entertainment, involv- 
ing expense, now open on the island. The corporation of Kingston own 
a building which has been used as a theatre, and in the suburbs of the 
city isa plain once famous as a race course, but silence and darkness 
have long held exclusive possession of the one, and weeds and under- 
wood have overgrown the other. 

But the island abounds with more palpable, if not more significant 
evidences of prostration than these. Since the year 1832, when the 
British slave emancipation act was passed, the real estate of the island 
has been rapidly depreciating in value ; and its productiveness has been 
steadily diminishing to its present comparatively ruinous standard. It 
is idle to doubt that the abolition of slavery was one of the most promi- 
nent of the proximate causes of this change, and hence I start from that 
— to illustrate still further and in another aspect, the present in- 

ustrial condition of Jamaica. 

Since 1832, out of the six hundred and fifty-three sugar estates then 
in cultivation, more than one hunred and fifty have been abandoned and 
the works broken up. This has thrown out of cultivation over 200,000 
acres of rich land, which, in 1832, gave employment to about 30,000 
labourers, and yielded over 15,000 hogsheads of sugar, and over 6,000 
puncheons of rum. 

During the same period, over five hundred coffee plantations have been 
abandoned, and their works broken up. This threw out of cultivation 
over 200,000 acres more of land, which in 1832, required the labour of 
over men. : 

From an official return of the exports from the island now lying be- 
fore me,I am enabled to compare the surplus production of its great 
staples in the three years previous to the cmnnnipeae act, with the 
exports for the three years preceding the month of October, 1848. They 





contrast as follows : 

«oa wane “Ree i wR 
1830.... | 100,205 | 35,025) 154 1.748.800 | 5,560,620 | 22,256,950 
1881.... | 94,881 | 36,411| 230] 1,614,640] 3,172,320] 14,055,350 
1832.... | 98,686 | 33,685 | 799 | 2,355,560 | 4,024,800 | 19,815,010 





293,772 105,121 1,188 5,719,000 | 12,757,740 | 56,127,310 


76 | 1,462,000 | 2,997,060 | 6,047,150 
22 | 1,324,480 | 2,800,140 | 6,421,122 
2| 320,340 | 5,231,908 | 5,684,941 


1847.... | 48,554 | 18,077 
1848.... | 42,212 | 20,194 


| 125,989 52,066 | 100 | 3,106,820 | 11,029,108 | 18,158,213 


Aggregate diminu- 
ey | 166,783 | 52,455 | 1,083 | 2,612,180 | 1,728,682 | 37,974,097 


By this contrast it appears that during the last three years the island 
has exported less than half the sugar, rum, or, ginger; less than one- 
third the coffee, less than one-tenth the molasses, and nearly two millions 
of pounds less of pimento than duoing the three years which proceeded 
the psya asap act 

If one reflects a moment upon the probable effects which would result 
from cutting off only half the exports of such counties as the United 
States or England, one has less difficulty in realizing the condition of the 

ple of Jamaica, who are not exporting much more thun a third of 
what they have exported in the days of their prosperity. * 

The political economist need not be told that such a falling off from’ 
the income of the island must have been attended with a corresponding 
depreciation in the value of real estate, but no one acquainted with the 
fertility, and beauty, and former productiveness of Jamaica can realise 
thie extent of Shak depreciation I will give you a few illustrations 
which can be relied upon. . 

The Spring Valley agit, in the parish of St. Mary’s, embracing 
1,244 acres, had been sold once for £18,000 sterling. In 1842, it was 
abandoned, and in 1845, the freehold including works, machinery, plan- 
tation utensils, and a water power, was sold for £1,000. The Tremoles 
estate, of 1,450 acres, once worth £68,265 ‘sterling, has been since 
sold for £8,400, and would not now bring half that sum. Golden Valley 

estate, containing about 1,200 acres, was sold in 1846 for £620, 
including machinery and works. . 

The Cuen-wood-sugar estate, which once coft £18,000, was offered by 
its present owners, but found no purchasers, at £1,500 and its cultiva- 
tion has been abandoned. 

The overseer of Frendship valley estate used to receive a salary of 
£120 per annum for his serviees: he has been offered the grhole estate 
within three years, for £120. Fair Prospect estate, which used to 
yield five hundred hogsheads of sugar, and was valued at £40, 
in 1841 for £4,000, and now would not bring any thing like 
Ginger Hall, which used to yield £1,200 sterling per annum, has since 
been sold for £1,400. Bunker's Hill estate, which had been mortgaged 
for £30,000, was last sold for £2,500. A sugar estate lying im the 
parish of St. Thomas, in the East, embracing 1,000 acres of land, with 
a good dwelling house, works, machinery, copper stills, and other ap-} 

ropriate fixtures, was put up at auction in 184/ in Kingston, and sold 
‘or £620. Provision lands about the Rio Grande river, which had never 
been opened, and which were exceedingly productive, have been sold 
for one dollar per acre, and I was informed by the Governor, Sir Charles 
Grey that he knew of ten thousand acres of land, lying all together 
which could now be bought for £1,000, or for about fifty, cents an 
acre. 

_Imight multiply facts of this kind without number, but it is suffi- 
cient to say, that prepared land, as fine as any under cultivation on the 
island, may be readily bought in unlimited quantities for five dollars 
an acre, while land far more productive than any in New England, may 
be readily had for from fifty cents to a dollar. 


* In 1797, they exported 3,621,160 lbs of ginger, which is one-third more than 
the largest quanuty exported during the years 1 here enumerated above. In 1805, 
exported 160,352 hhds sugar, and in 1814, they exported 34,455, Ibs of 
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It is easy to see that such a general depreciation in the price of pro- 
ductive property any where, must leave poverty and ruin on its path, 
but adequately to realize the financial reverses of this gem of the ocean, 
it is necessary to appreciate its exceeding fertility and unequalled nat- 
ural resources. I will briefly allude to some of the most prominent 
indications of both. 

Jamaica embraces about 4,000,000 acres of land, of whichthere are 
not, probably, any ten lying adjacent to each other, which are not 
succeptible of the highest cultivation, while not more than 500,000 acres 
have ever been reclaimed, or even appropriated. The quality and pro- 
ductiveness of the soil may be inferred in part from what I have said of its 
exports. Sugar retoons* here, on most plontetions, three or four times 
I picked some cotton of a superior quality, which, as I was assured by a 
gentleman of the highest character and consideration, who was propri- 
etor of the estate on which it grew, had been planted their more than 
ten years before. 

Very little of the soil of Jamaica has been manured, or is required to 
be, and such a thing as an exhausted estate is hardly known. The 
negroes sometimes exhaust the acre or two of which they become proprie- 
tors, by covering the ground with every variety of fruit and vegetable, 
and by planting anew after every crop, without giving the soil either 
rest or restorative. Butthese exceptions are of trifling importance. 
Vegetation here is not suspended by the approach of winter, which 
averages only ten or fifteen degrees lower temperature than the sum- 
mer. Planting and harvesting go on throughout the year. 

The fruits of theisland are of infinite variety, and most of them 
grow spontaneously, or with very little culture. Every month has its 
own uliar harvest. Among these fruits which grow in greatest 
abaniaiee and greatest perfection, are the pine apple, shadduck,orange, 
pomegranate, fg, grenedillo, cashew apple, banana, star apple, chiri- 
moya, tamarind, cocoa nut, olive, date, plantain, mulberry, akee, jack 
fruit, bread fruit, every variety of melons, grapes, pears, plums, mar- 

os, &c. Among vegetables most easy of cultivation, potatoes, yams, 

Jassava, peas and beans of every variety, all the common table vegeta- 
bles of the United States, ochro, choco, calalue, anda curious variety 
of salads. Maize and Indian corn grow here luxuriantly. The Guinea 
grass, which is superior for grazing pur to any other, grows wild 
to the height of five or six feet. ‘The island also abounds in dye stuffs, 
drugs and spices of the greatest value. I have already referred to the 
immense crops of pimento and ginger which have been gathered; to 
these may be added the aloe, cochineal, spikenard, liquorice root, castor 
oil nut, vanilla, peppers of every variety, arruw root, ippecacuanha, 
jalap, cassia, senna, and many others, of which I have no knowledge. 

The forests of Jamaica abound with the rarest cabinet woods, in wonder. 
ful variety. I wasshown a beautiful box, the top of which was in- 
laid with thirty different kinds of choice and indigenous cabinet woods. 
Some of the parishes, itis true, require more or less irrigation in the winter 
season, but the island is traversed by over two hundred streams, forty of 
which are from twenty-five to a hnndred feet in breadth, and jurnish 
water-power sufficient to manufacture every thing produced by the soil, 
or consumed by the inhabitants. 

Besides this productive surface, the island of Jamaica unquestionably 
abounds in mineral wealth. I have reason to believe that its copper 
mines are inferior in richness to none in the world, and that coal will be 
mined here extensively before long. 

There is nothing produced upon the island, scarcely, which might not 
become a staple with a proper application ofcapital and skill. And yet 
with all this abundance, Jamaica is miserably poor, and daily sinking 
into the utter helplessness of abject want. 

Magnas opes inter inops. 

Shipping has deserted her ports; her magnificent plantations of sugar and 
coffee are running to weeds, her private dwellings are falling to decay ; the 
comforts and luxuries which belong to industrial prosperity have been cut 
off, one by one, from her inhabitants; and the day, I think, is at hand 
when there will be none left to represent the wealth, intelligence, and 
the hospitality for which the Jamaica planter was once so distinguished. 

Why is this ? Is any one to blame for it, and can human agency ex- 
tend any relief, what is it? These are questions which are very much 
agitated here, but as I find none of the residents thinking exactly as I 
do about them, I will give my own impression in another communication 
as soon as I think your readers have recovered from the fatigue of pe- 
rusing this. 

_ 

A NAPIER AMONGST THE RArs—ONE WHO CAN FIGHT AND WRITE, 
—Mr. W. Kidd, of Hammersmith, who had a whole aviary of prettily 
plumaged pets destroyed by rats in one night, and whose mournful 
complainings through the medium of the Genkaerd Chronicle brought 
forward so many recipes for destroying or driving away those rapaci- 
ous vermin, has now published an account of his recent campaign 





against the enemy, and shown in the following narration how he ob- 
tained the victory : 

** For the benefit of all who may hereafter fall victims to the rapaci- | 
ty of rats, I will now, as briefly as may be, lay before them my military 
tactics, and explain howI finally brought up my corps de reserve, | 
which gained me a decisive victory. Instead of commencing hostilities | 
at once, on discovering the extent of the ravages committed, I gave en- | 
couragement to the enemy, by throwing in his way divers articles of 
food, such as dripping, larj, meat, bones, fish, and other dainties. | 
This gave him confidence, and threw him off his guard, so that he re- 
velled unsuspiciously among all the good things of this life, while I was | 
secretly plotting his destruction. I took care, meantime, to secure all | 
the hen-houses, and shut the inmates up every night, to protect them | 
from their blood-thirsty foe. 

‘* The great field-day was Friday last, a day I shall long remember. | 
I devoted it entirely to strategy; and /Vil actum reputans dum quid | 
superesset agendum, | completed all my arrangements before the hour | 
of dusk, impatiently waiting for the rising sun on the morrow. Poison 
was my weapon: fresh herrings and sprats were my aides-de-camp. | 
The poison was carbonate of barytes, ground to an impalpable powder, | 
and phosphorus. An inc‘sion was first made in the backs of the her- | 
rings, and the carbonate of barytes well rubbed in. The parts were , 
then, as artistically as possible, reunited. The sprats being smaller | 
than the herrings, and more plastic, were pierced through their sides | 
with a sharp pee of deal wood. Hada knife, a fork, or the human | 
hand touched them, all would have been vain. The barytes was then 
‘drilled in,” and other sprats, not poisoned, were placed above and be- 
low them, so that suspicion was disarmed. Latet anguis in herba! 
It should be borne in mind that the barytes is without taste and with- 
out smell; hence its great value. The way in which I applied the 
phosphorus would take more space to detail than you can well afford 
in one number of your paper. At a future time I will gladly furnish 
particulars of this and other interesting matters connected with my 
recent experiments, for I have been both a ‘sapper’ and a ‘ miner” | 
When the preparations were all completed, I stationed my trusty mes- | 
sengers in every part of the garden and shrubberies ; some under trees, 
some in flower-pots, some hidden by a brick, others partly imbedded in 
the garden walks, &., &c. They ‘did their bidding’ right bravely! 
On coming down stairs the morning following, I found the enemy had 
fallen into the snare. There was a serious diminution of the provi- 
sions furnished for their repast, and the hand of death was observable 
on every side. They had eaten ravenously ; they had been seized with 
cruel thirst; they had sated themselves with water; they had ‘ burst 
their boilers!’ To use an expressive and most appropriate classical | 
quotation, there was a visible Decessio pereuntium—successio peri- | 
turorum, which clearly proved I had won the day. Ina word, two 
days and two nights effectually routed the whole army, and I was left 
master of the field. 

_“<Tf it be urged by some, as perhaps it will be, that I am cruel, con- 
sider the aggravation,—an unprovoked and brutal attack upon a large 
affectionate family of sleeping innocents, who were ruthlessly snatched 
from their beds at midnight, torn limb from limb, and their agonized 
bodies crunched ; ay, ‘crunched’ is the word, between the fangs of 
murderous assassins. Oh! ‘had they ten thousand lives, my great re- 
Venge has stomach for them all.’ ” 





An Imporranr Caprure.—Bhye Maharaj Singh, the Gooroo, is at 
length in safe custody in the Jullundur gaol. We have several commu- 
nications respecting his capture, and from them we gather that it is 
entirely owing to the exertions of Mr. H. Vansittart and a small part 
of the 14th, or Skinner’s, Irregulars. It would appear that on the af- 
ternoon of the 28th of December information was brought into Jullun- 
dur that the Gooroo was known to be at a place near Adampore, mid- 
way between Hoshearpore and Jullundur, with some followers, and that 
there was every chance of capturing him if no time were lost ; the in 
timation being also given that it would be necessary to ride hard, as 
14 koss must be done in an hour and a-half. Mr. Vansittart lost no time in 
getting together some 20 of Skinner’s Horse, and set off immediately in 
the direction which the guide pointed out, and on arriving ata thick 














* A local term, signifying to spring up without replanting.—£d. Ald. | 








enclosure of trees they were warned that they had arrived at the spot of 
their search by the sudden appearance of some six or seven men, who 
immediately took to their heels ; they were, however, pursued by a por- 
tion of the party (only ten, we are told, arrived with Mr. Vansittart), 
and the others kept guard over the enclosure. The Rissalder of Skin. 
ner’s Horse was the first to enter the enclosure, and the others follow- 
ing, the Gooroo, with 20 followers, was captured ; they were generally 
unarmed, or there would, no doubt, have been a contested struggle ; as 
it was, we hear that one man struck at Mr. Vansittart with a smal! 
axe, but a pistol-ball from that gentleman disabled the Sikh from doin 
further mischief. This is certainly very creditable to Mr. Vansittart, 
and the behaviour of the Irregulars is beyond all praise ; they will no 
doubt oe reward promised for the capture of | the Gooroo—we be- 
lieve 10,000 rupees. It is well known in certain circles that the influ. 
ence of this man is unbounded amongst the Sikh chieftains and the whole 
population of the Punjab ; and there is little doubt but that he has gen- 
erally been the prime mover in all the conspiracies and revolts which 
have lately caused us so much expense, and led to so much bloodshed, 
whilst he is revered by all parties and ranks for his supposed power of 
working miracles, and is, in fact, the one holy man and prophet of the 
Punjab.—Dethi Gazette, Jan, 5. 
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ST. GEORGE'S SOCIBTY. 


IXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY.—The Anniversary Dinner will take place on Tues- 

day, the 23d instant, at the Astor Hovse,at 5p.m. Members, and other persons, de- 
sirous of obtaining tickets, can procure them of the Stewards, Alfred Waller, Esq.. 120 
Pear! Street, J.C. Wells, Esq., 17 Wall Street, John T. Walker, Esq., 53 Exchange Place, 
and Dr.J W.. Bradshaw, 12 Warren Street ; also at the office of this paper. 


PAUL ROULTZ, 


(VIOLINIST FROM PORTUGAL,) 





Will make his first appearance in America, 
at his Concert, on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 16x, 1850. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 103 34. 


CUB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1850. 











Larter rrom Evrope.—The arrival at Halifax, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, of the Europa, Cunard steamer of the 234 ult., was announced 
here in Thursday’s city papers, and a summary of the news by tele- 
graph accordingly published. As usual, we have to regret that we 
must trust to the judgment of others in making selections. The most 
important of these, if presented in any reliable form, would be the in- 
information that ‘‘ Ministers are said to hold office by a very pre- 
carious tenure,” and that a dissolution of Parliament is talked of. 
The latter rumour must, of course, be based on the former ; for it 
passes our comprehension that Lord John Russell, if in difficul - 
ties, should hope to relieve himself by an appeal to the country. 
The only ground for this report furnished by that capricious monster, the 
telegraph, is the result of a division on the 19th ult. when Mr. Hutt 
pressed on the House of Commons a motion for an address to the Crown, 
with the object of withdrawing the African anti-slave Squadron, 
whose services to humanity are exceedingly doubtful. The Govern- 
ment is said to have rallied all its force, with the stereotyped threat 
of resignation in case of defeat, and Lord John’s majerity is given as 
78, anumber from which it is impossible that all this uneasiness should 
have arisen. With a majority of any thing approaching 78 at thelr 
backs, the Whigs must have an indefinite lease of office, and we conse- 
qnently await the mail, with the conviction that, either the figures are 
erroneously quoted, or the rumours themselves are groundless ; or 
there is more than meets the eye in the cause alle ged. 

The Budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been laid before 
the House of Commons, exhibiting a surplus in the revenue for the year 
ending 5th inst., of about two and a quarter millions of pounds ster- 
ling. For the year commencing at the same date, he estimates the sur- 
plus at one and a half millions. We omit the figures, until we can be 
sure that they will be correctly given. Sir C. Wood proposes to apply 
one half the surplus to meet a reduction of certain taxes, and the other 
half to the reduction of the national debt The depression of the cot- 
ton market is known far and wide, and we notice also a trifling fall in 
Consols. They are now quoted in London at 95 1-2. The previous 
price was 96 1-8. 

In consequence of the friendly interposition of the French Govern- 
ment, the offensive operations of the British Squadron before Athens 
ceased on the Ist ult. Sir W. Parker raised the blockade, but still re- 
tained possession of his prizes. An active trade naturally ensued, ant 
the Greeks have breathing time, to settle their claims. 

The intelligence from France is chequered—good, inasmuch as the 
elections have passed off without the slightest disturbance—bad, inas- 
much as three 8 ocialist or Red Republican members have been return- 
ed to the National Assembly, for the city of Paris. The numbers polled, 
if correctly quoted, exhibit a very close contest. The successful canii- 
dates, Carnot, Vidal, and Deflitte aresaid to have had registered in their 
favour 132,697, 128,439, and 126,982 votes respectively, the latter 
being only 1339 more than those polled for M. Foye, the foremost of the 
beaten. Ferdinand Barrot, late Minister of the Interior and brother 
of Odillon Barrot, goes to Turin on a special mission. This is scarcely 
an important item, though he appears to be an able advocate of Louis 
Napoleon. The next, however, strikingly exemplifies the mockery of 
liberty that prevails in Paris. The government has carried a bill 
through tho Chamber, raising the caution money, or deposit made by 
publishers of new journals, from 20,000 to 50,000 f. A tax is also laid 
upon newspapers; and the law for the suppression of Clubs is renewe | 
Thus it seems that the Republic of France is waging an increasiug. 
though perhaps necessary, warfare against the very essence of Republi- 
ican institutions. 





Convicts anv Cotontes—AnotHer ATrempT At Coercion.—Sev- 
eral months ago, in alluding to the notorious contest between the sturdy 
inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope and the gallant representative of 
Her Majesty in that quarter, we hinted at the possibility of efforts be- 
ing made by the Home Government to flood some other colony with the 
moral poison that nauseates at the Cape. The case has occurred soonet 
than might have been expected. Baulked in our large and powerful 
Australian settlements by the determined resistance of British colonists 
there displayed, conscious that any such convict scheme would be 
scouted out of every one of the British North American Provinces, Ear 
Grey has it appears, either sanctioned or suggested an attempt at eufor 
cing his odious policy, in a comparatively obscure corner, where it W2 
supposed that opposition might probably be overruled, and complain 
be quietly stifled. Turks Islands is the chosen locality, and President 
Forth, who there represents the British Government, is the agent in 
this unjust and impolitic assault upon the comfort, the well-being, and 
the loyalty of a small, but thriving colony. We have been earnestly 
solicited by a correspondent of the highest respectability 4¢ Turks 
Islands, to publish the following documents on the subject. Writing 
on the 15th of February, he says :— 


I take the liberty of for warding for publication in your widely circulated peri- 
odical, the enclosed Resolutions adopted at a public meetin held at these Islands 
on the 31st January, and a Petition to her Majesty, signed by more than 600 of 
our inhabitants against the contemplated introduction of free convict labourers 
into these Islands. : 

I should not thus have intruded, but our press is closed against every commans 
cation which does not undergo the censorship of our President, who, unfortunately 
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i among convicts in Van Dieman’s Land, that he is anxi- 

4 aay  veramment into a penal settlement, against the wish of 

of these Islands, who were under the necessity of making @ sim: 
demonstration to that which took place at the Cape of Good Hope. } 
tebe President will aot allow the primer here to publish an account of this 


meeting, in hopes of stifling the matter. 

We are exceedingly averse to holding up to public rebuke, or even to 
public gaze, the conduct of any of our countrymen who occupy official 
stations in this hemisphere. We forget not the proverb of the “ill 
bird,” &e. We like a strong government, and dislike to see governors 
courting popularity. But there is something so utterly at variance 
with our notions of justice in the exercise of such a censorship of the press 
as is broadly announced above, that we cannot do less than give publici- 
ty to the whole case. We can make some allowance for the opinions 
and impressions of His Honour the President, fresh from the penal set- 
tlements of the East, but the attempt to keep the Colonists unheard 
‘and the Home Office uninformed, is something more than an error in 
or shall it pass unheeded. It is true that these statements 
are ex parte, for we have not seen what the Turks Island Gazette, the 
President’s organ, may have to say on the subject. The respectability 
of our source of information forbids us, however, to doubt that the 

prosperity and peace ofa helpless community are in danger: and fur- 
ther still, that a very serious principle is involved. It would indeed be 
the acme of disgrace, if a certain plot or plan were abandoned at the 
Cape of Good Hope because the Colonists were loud in their protesta- 
tions and vigorous in their determination to resist, whilst a similar 
measure were to be enforced upon a feeble dependency, because its com- 
plaints are suppressed, and its means of opposition ineffective. We have 
not room this week for the lengthy statement of this especial grievance, 
and of a budget of others, which has been forwarded to us, nor should we 
probably give place to the whole of it. We cannot devote much space to 
matters purely local. We commend, therefore, to our readers’ notice 
the following documents, as an interesting and singular addition to the 
marvels of Colonial Administration. We commence with a letter to 
Ear! Grey. 


for us, 
ons to conve 
the inhabitants 


judgment ; n 


Turks IsLanp, 8th February, 1850. 


We the undersigned beg most respectfully to acquaint your Lordship, 
that at the largest reed ever assembled in these Islands, the en- 
closed resolutions were unanimously adopted, in consequence of the 
contemplated introduction of convicted felons as labourers into this 
Colony, by his Honour, President Forth, and contrary to the united 
wishes of nine tenths of this community. 

The extent and resources of this small colony offer no advan for 

the profitable employment of convict labourers; and the prejudices of 
the people, both white and coloured, which have recently been highly 
excited by His Honour, are so opposed to the scheme, that the under- 
signed, from their local knowledge, can only anticipate a state of 
wretchedness, disorder, immorality and ruin, as likely to arise from an 
experiment so doubtful in its proposed benefits, and so hazardous in its 
probable consequences . 

We regret to inform your Lordship that the only Press here is clo- 
sed against the expression of the pub ic sentiments entertained by this 
community, and consequently whatever emanates from it may justly be 
regarded with suspicion and distrust. 

he original petition to Her Majesty, against the introduction of 
convicts into this Colony, signed by hundreds of our —— of 
which the enclosed is a copy, founded on the written resolutions, will 
be forwarded by His Honour President Forth. We have the honour to 
be with the utmost respect, Your Lordship’s most obedient servants :— 

Signed,—Geo. Gisss—J. R. Tatsor—Tuomas Pearson, W.M.— 
Wituiam Evisu, W.M.—Wixuiam K. Rycrort, B.M.—Wi.iiaM H. 
Gisss—N. M. Jones—Jos. R. Friru. 


The meeting, for the use of which the Town Hall was refused, is thus 
described in another verified communication. 





At a meeting held at Grand Key, Turks Islands, on the 31st Jan 
1850, the following Resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


Finst Resorvtion.—Moved by the Rev. Thos. Pearson, seconded by §. R.” 
Talbot, Eeq., and carried unanimously. “ That the Inhabitants of this colony can- 
not but simcerely regret the existence of any wish to introduce convict labour 
amongst them,” 

SecunD Resotution.—Moved by the Rev Wm.K. Rycroft, seconded by 
Nathi.M. Jones, Esq., and carried unanimously, ‘‘ That the People of these Islands 
are fally convinced that the presence of Convicts here would assuredly tend to 
inflict serious moral evil as well as deprive our mechanics and tradesmen of the 
means of living.” 

TairD ResoLuTion.—Moved by the Rev. Wm. England, seeonded by J. 
G. Frith, Esq., and carried unanimously, “‘ That seriously impressed with the 
fact that the interests of the Inhabitants of this colony are connected with the ab- 
sence of Convicts, they cannot do otherwise than urge upon themselves the duty 
of petitioning Her Majesty to disallow the inuoduction of a population in every 
respect Objectionable, and that would tend to drive away from our shores those 
who have huherto maintained due loyalty to Her Majesty’s Government, and ad- 
ministered to the general welfare and commercial importance of this colony. 

Fuutn Reso.turios.—Moved by William H. Gibbs, Esq., seconded by Mr. 
James Gardiner, and carried unanimously, ** That for various causes in the ex- 
ercise of our duty to ourselves, the love we bear our families, the loyalty we en- 
tertain towards our Queen, and in consideration of that reverence which we owe 
to Almighty God, we loudly and earnestly protest against the landing of convicts 
on these Islands.” 

The Chairman having left the Chair, the Rev. Thomas Pearson moved “ that 
the respectful thanks of this meeting be presented to George Gibbs, Esq , for his 
able and philanthropic conduct on this occasion.” Seconded by the Rev. Wm. 
K. Rycroh, supported by the Rev. Wm. English, and carried by acclamation 


The meeting dispersed in an orderly manner after having given 
three cheers for the Queen. J. R. Tausor. 
Grand Bay, Turks Islands, 31st Jan., 1850. - Secretary. 





We conclude with the petition to Queen Victoria: and feel assured 
that if it should ever come to her notice, which we fear is not probable, 
her native sense and love of justice would settle the point at once. But 
there is a mode of preparing documents in Downing Street at present, 
not favourable for Colonial happiness. 


To tHe Queen’s Most ExceELLENT Masesty— 

May it please your Majesty, the Petition of the undersigned, your Majesty's 
dutiful and loyal subjects, inhabitants of Turks Island, humbly showeth 

That your petitioners apprehending the entire disorganization of their present 
social and political condition from the contemplated introduction of a large num 
ber of convict labourers, to be employed at large in these Islands, by His Mioucts 
President Forth, (and contrary to the express wish of your petitioners,) would 
most humbly crave Your Majesty's intervention in diverting from the helpless 
colony so direful acalamity. Actuated by the natural feeling of self-preserva- 
tion, ed petitioners are compelled to resort to the expedient of thus memorial- 
izing Your Majesty in consequence of a counter-petition praying tor the introduc- 
tion of convicts, po Amdo to His Honour President Forth, got up here under his 
immediate direction, and at his instigation, and signed principally by parties 
over whose signatures His Honour exercises an indirect control. 

These Islands, from their limited extent and resources, will afford little or no 
employment for convict labourers, (as has been evidenced by the arrival here 
aod as speedy departure of several who came recently to these Islands after their 
discharge from the Hulks at Bermuda.) Nor would it be either desirable or 
Jistto overwhelm so small a community with such a degraded population, unless 
et ee should be the entire expatriation of the present coloured 
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ave befailen your petitioners. 


Colony, but as highly detrimental to the 


Your petitioners humbly pray that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
grant the prayer of your petitioners, by not permitting the introduction of convicts 
into this co'ony. and your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray 

Six Hunprep axp Forty SiGNATURES. 

Turks Island, 31st Jan., 1850. 





Dearu or tHe Hon. J. ©. Catnoun.—This distinguished man, 
whose name for forty years has been before the American public, elo- 
sed his career, at Washington, on Sunday morning last. A rapid 
decline, aggravated by his unceasing devotion to his political duties, 
has cut him off, somewhat prematurely, from the love of many and the 
regard of all his countrymen. The journals of all sections of policy 
and interest hage paid ample tribute to his surpassing talents and mo- 
ral worth; and there is something singularly illustrative of the uncer- 
tainty of earthly pursuits in the sudden change of some, from virulent 
detractors of the living, te eulogistic mourners for the dead. 

As a sample of the effect produced in his own immediate district, by 
the news of his death, we extract the following from the Charleston 
Courier of Monday last :— 

“Our whole community was filied with mourning, yesterday, by the 
reception of the melancholy tidings of the decease of John Caldwell 
Calhoun, the favourite, the beloved, the cherished son of South Caro- 
lina. He expired at a quarter past seven o’clock yesterday morning, 
at Washington, and, in less than an hour, the m e of death was borne, 
with magnetic speed, to our bereaved city, which delighted to honour 
him in life, and now deplores his loss with deep and heartfelt sorrow. 
‘A great man has fallen in Israel; and never was there a time when 
the Israel of the South could have worse spared the illustrious leader, 
in whose wisdom and guidance they main y relied for deliverance from 
the wilderness of difficulties and perils with which they are surrounded. 
Although stricken down by the hand of disease, and warned by the 
Voice of affection and friendship, that death was near, his strong sense 
of duty to his country, in a crisis of imminent danger to her peace, con- 
trolled the promptings of prudence and nailed him to his post—and he 
died in harness, battling for the rights of the South and the perpetuity 
of the Union. South Carolina will bewail the loss of her illustrious 
son, in sackcloth and ashes, and with a lamentation, like that of Rachel, 
mourning for her first born, and refusing to be comforted—the South 
will mourn the loss of her illustrious champion, upholding her rights 
and her honour with his last breath, and winning the crown of martyr- 
dom in her cause—the Union will mourn the loss of her illustrious ora- 
tor, statesman, and patriot, whose youth, maturity and old age were 
alike devoted to her service ; whose history, for near forty years, has 
been identified with her own; whose counsels have largely swayed her 
policy, and whose fame is among the brightest laurels in the chaplet of 

er glory—the world will mourn the loss of an illustrious apostle of 
freedom, and of one of the noblest specimens of humanity that ever dig- 
nified our race. 

For the interesting biographical notice that follows, we have no 
room, and can but cull two short passages. 

‘The close of Mr. Tyler’s administration again allowed Mr. Cal- 
houn a brief interval of repose, at his farm in Pendleton District ; but 
it was brief indeed. An unwise administration of our national affairs 
threatened to involve the Nation in an unjust and perilous war with 
Great Britain, on the Oregon question. Once more he obeyed the sum- 
mons of his native State, and ‘stood a Senator in the Senate-House,” 
and entitled himself to undying honour and the everlasting gratitude 
of his country, by his able and patriotic instrumentality, in effecting a 
pacific and honourable adjustment of that dangerous controversy. In 
the same patriotic spirit, and with a sagacious foresight of coming evils, 
he opposed, but opposed in vain, the war with Mexico, which has result- 
ed in the dangerous acquisition of additional territory, in relation to 
which have arisen controversies, which are now shaking our Union to 
its centre. It was in the discussions growing out of these controver- 
sies, that our illustrious Senator may be said to have lost his life—and 
he could not have closed more gloriously his illustrious career—proving 
his fidelity to the South, . nest his last breath in demanding 
justice for the South, and his fidelity to the Union, by proclaiming, 
with his dying accents, the certain means of rendering the Union per- 

tual. t then the South, and the whole Union, embalm, and do 

onour to his memory—and as the most grateful tribute and incense to 
his manes, let the animosities of North and South be buried forever in 
Miprove—end then his death will be blessed indeed, should the soften- 
ed feelings and solemn reflections, which it is calculated to inspire, re- 
sult in justice to the South, and consequent perpetuity to the Union.” 








would be difficult, indeed, as already partially hinted, to analyse the 


component parts of their dissatisfaction. Who s tell us how much 
there is in it of unwarranted pity for the criminal, of well-placed sym- 
pathy with his heart-broken family, of abstract aversion to capital pun- 
ishment, of petty jealousy of the dignity and propriety with which this 
trial has been conducted in a sometimes-rival city, of petty mortifica- 
tion that they have found themselves false prophets? If such enquiry 
could be made, it would, however, be unprofitable, for we believe the 
public mind will be but little influenced by the opinions and publica- 
tions of these self-constituted jury-men, and the authorities of the State 
of Massachusetts not at all, by the petition for Executive clemency that 
they have got up in this city. 

We have not followed the trial step by step, because those who please, 
have had abundant opportunity of watching its progress in the daily 
reports. Last Saturday, however, we adverted to certain evidence 
tending to prove that Dr. Parkman was seen in the streets of Boston 
during the afternoon of the fatal 23d of November. This testimony, 
if credible, would have forthwith procured a verdict for the defendant, 
as it would assuredly have been put prominently forward by his Coun- 
sel as the main ground of defence. Thatthe jury deemed the witnes- 
ses to be labouring under some mistake of either time or identity, is 
apparent ; and that they had good grounds for not attaching the least 
importance to this evidence has, since the trial, become obvious. The 
name of the person has been published, who, bearing a very strong 
resemblance to the murdered man, was walking the streets of Boston 
whilst the victim’s corpse was awaiting dismemberment and annihila- 
tion in the laboratory of the Medical College. It were needless to aid 
in giving a painful notoriety to this gentleman, who is not a resident 
of Boston; but the fact is indisputable. 

For the benefit of very distant readers we may add that Professor 
Webster, whose coolness and self-possession never deserted him—save 
when confronted with the shreds of the human form into which he had 
converted a living man—spoke out in his own defence, before the final 
summing up of the Judge. He spoke; but so far as human punish- 
ment is concerned, better had it been for him that he had kept closed 
his lips. Calling God solemnly to witness, that he was not the author 
of certain anonymous letters produced in Court, and entering upon 
petty details on trivial points, he but made passing allusions to hig 
‘trust in God and his own innocence.” He sneered at his Counsel 
for their mismanagement of his defence, but did not dare to call God to 
witness that he was innocent of the charge laid against him. We trust 
that he may obtain pardon of his God, for that he is doomed ere long to 
appear before a higher tribunal than any on Earth, there can be no 
reasonable doubt. 

We have penned these remarks under the strong impression that 
there is injustice and evil in allowing rumours and inuendoes of the 
** Boston determination to convict” to pass current without contradic- 
tion. We firmly believe that prejudice has in no manner operated in 
this case; and further, that so far from popular feeling being against 
the convicted man before his conviction, there would have been much 
rejoicing if the crime could have been laid at the door of one of the 
witnesses. To drag down to the depth of infamy the man whom.the 
illustrious Humboldt has se recently quoted as an authority in 
Science, must have been repugnant to those who pride themselves on 
the intellectual repute of their City. It seems to us that the jury have 
done their duty nobly. In England, within a century, cases have oc- 
curred, in which neither birth, nor learning, nor wealth, could gave 
the criminal from his fate. Here the proof occurs that science and 
social position serve not to avert the penalties of crime. The name of 

Professor Webster may be hereafter mentioned, when Earl Ferrers, 
and Dr. Dodd, end’ Mr. Pauntleroy are passed in review. 

We notize, and cordially rejoice, that the profoundest feeling of pity 





All foreigners, who know any thing of this country, have been ac- 
customed to link together the names of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, 
as a triple tower of strength. That fact, and another, are thus alluded to, 

‘** The Presidency was but the just meed of Mr. CaLHoun’s eminent 
abilities, and illustrious course of public service—but that he failed to 
attain, it, detracts nothing from his fame. All admit that he was one 
of the greatest men of the nation—like CLay ofthe West, and Wes- 
sTER of the East, our illustrious Southerner towered among his country- 
men, both morally and intellectually, in colossal and pyramidal 

andeur. Such men constitute the fame of their country, and in 

onouring them, she but honours herself.” 

The remains of Mr. Calhoun were temporarily deposited in the Con- 
gressional Burial Grouud on Tuesday last, with all the honours that 
Congress, and the Executive, and eminent individuals could pay to his 
memory. We notice the name of Sir Henry Bulwer amongst the diplo- 
matists present on the occasion. 





THe ParkmMAaN Murper.—This remarkable cause, in many re- 
spects without parallel in the annals of crime, was brought to a close 
on Saturday night last. The Jury, after an absence of three hours 
from their box, returned into Court and pronounced Professor Webster 
guilty of the murder of Dr. Parkman. On Monday, sentence of death 
was passed in due form upon the prisoner 

It were needless to point out the causes that have rendered this trial 
one of unusual and we may say, legitimate interest. Turning with deep 
disgust from the common and loathsome records of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, we have shared with large portions of the community the interest 
felt in the present case, and the anxiety betrayed as to its result. That 
result has convinced us that there is an essential difference between 
the perusal of evidence reported, and the hearing of evidence given in 
Court; although the difference appears to be entirely overlooked by 
the scattered individuals and the members of the press, here and there, 
who are loud in proclaiming that Professor Webster, when paying the 
righteous penalty attached to his crime, will be the victim of a judicial 
murder. Recoiling from the shock that their tender sensibilities re- 
ceive, in having it undeniably established, that a foul crime has been 
perpetrated by the very last man upon whom suspicion could have 
rested—or, annoyed that their predictions of acquittal should be falsi- 
fied—these gentlemen go so far as to record in print their own modest 
convictions, that the verdict, though morally a sound one, does not 
come up to their notions of legal requirement. May we ask, who made 
them legal judges in the case? Rightfully has the law decreed that 
the accused shall stand face to face with the witnesses who testify 
against him, and in presence of the Judge who tries the cause, the 
Jury who condemn or acquit, the Public who stand by to watch how 
justice is administered. In the Court House of Boston these varioug 
and component parts of a civilized tribunal have met and adjudicated 
on the charge. Their verdict has gone forth, and we are satisfied that 
they were fully warranted in rendering it. In common with the dis- 
satisfied gentlemen of whom we speak, we read the evidence and formed 
our epinions, but we neither saw nor heard. The Boston Jury did 
both, and hence their unanimous decision. We cannot believe a pre- 
siding Chief Justice to have been biassed against the prisoner otherwise 
than by the evidence, a Jury to have been partial and perjured, the Bar 
of Boston to have been apathetic, the Public to have been bloodthirsty 
—we cannot, we say, believe all this, because a few men, neither hear- 
ers nor spectators of the trial, have chosen to proclaim their astonish- 





ment at the verdict, and their non-acquiescence in its propriety. It 


for the family of Professor Webster, is exhibited towards them in this 
their great grief. How should our horror of such crime be increased, 
by a glance toward that agonized household! But the glance should 
be only with the mind’s eye. It is to be hoped that the caterers for 
the press will respect the sacredness of such unutterable calamity. Let 
them gloat at pleasure on the minutie of crime; but in Heaven’s name 
refrain from the sanctuary of unspeakable woe. 





Buenos Ayres.—Advices to the 26th of Jan., inform us that Gen- 
eral Rosas had been authorized by the House of Representatives to 
ratify the “‘ Southern Convention,” and that consequently he had offi- 
cially received Mr. Southern, as Minister of Her Britannic Majesty to 
the Argentine Republic, on the evening of the 24th of that month. 
This renewal of diplomatic intercourse is considered as a most gratify- 
ing event. it appears that no knowledge exists of the coming French 
expedition. 

RINCE Epwarp’s IsLanp.—The following singular telegraphic com- 
munication was published in yesterday’s papers. It has been six days 
coming, being dated Halifax, N.S., March 30.—* The Legislature of 
Prince Edward’s Island have voted a want of confidence, and have re- 
fused to grant a until a responsible government is given them. 
A line of pee , incorporated by the government, has been estab- 
lished between Halifax and Pictou.” 








Cauirornia.—An official report on the rise, progress, and resources 
of this extraordinary country has been prepared for the Government 
and published. It covers po hm after column in the daily journals, 
but we imagine that imports, and exports, and lists of passengers, will 
now become of more value to the public. Just to the t, comes the 
Cherokee Steamer from Chagres, with news from San to the 
Ist ult., and bearing the welcome consignment of more than @ million of 
dollars, half that amount having been left at Panama, and being in the 
hands of passengers. The news comprises the arrival of the Tennessee 
at Panama, and of the Sarah Sands at Valparaiso, another revolution 
in Ecuador, and a destructive fire at Chagres. 


ee 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MonTREAL, Ist Apri, 1850. 


.The Criminal Term ofthe Court of Queen’s Bench was brought to a 
close on Saturday. The bills against the parties of burning 
the Parliament House were all ignored : the Court got through an un- 
usual amount of business, and in a more orderly and satisfactory way 
than has hitherto been known here. The inconvenience of having so 
many Frenchmen on the juries was comparatively little felt, as 1t was 
found an old Ordinance is in face, which permits a prisoner in all cases 
to be tried by a jury half English and’half French. So ‘far, then, 
what I said about bungling legislation was an injustice to the very able 
lawyer who framed the law in question,—I mean our present jury law. 
Oné prisoner accused of burning the Parliament House is bound over 
to the next term of the Court, a true bill having been fo against 
him, not for arson, but riot. In my last letter I stated what I under- 
stood to be one cause of this unexpected result of these “ State Prosecu- 
tions.” Others say that the Government did not wish to bring them- 
selves or the country into further trouble by inflicting punishment on 
the actors in that too memorable transaction, even if they could be dis- 
covered, which I imagine they were not. Atall events, many of the 

rsons charged with the crime were just as guilty of it as you were. 

nder all circumstances, it is well that the matter is at an end,—though 
in case of such a thing happening again, I would beg to hint that it 
were wiser and more economical to burn the bad men instead of the good 
house. 1 eee } , ; 

There is nothing at present stirring in this section of the Province 
which is of the smallest public interest. Annexation seems to have 

one the way of all fudges and humbugs ; and like the lost Pleiad, no- 
ae knows what has become of it. It was a stupid affair stupidly con- 
ducted—and let that be its epitaph. 

Speaking of this defunct movement, the Herald, the great gun of the 
party—or party-ling rather—has come down on me once more “ like a 
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THe Albion. 
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° Ww , Or some other facetious character ob- | their agreeing in & measure so generally advantageous to the two | Mapame Anna Bisnor anv Mr. Bocusa.—The universal favour- 
pn gay ll Fanny gy = “ean we suffer such things and | countries.’ Mr. Cameron has appeared, since his return, in the columns | ite, Madame Anna Bishop, is at length on her way to New York ; she 


live?’ But, seriously, I had at first some intention of punish i 
fellow for his insolence, but on reflection I found I could not well do 
so without dumading into the arena of filth which he has selected for 


his battle ground. ides, eui bono? The Editor of the Montreal | 


Herald has, for years, been a sort of foot-ball for his brethren of the 
press, by all of whom he has been kicked and cuffed, (metaphorically 
speaking of course) over and over again, to an extent that is at once 
pitiable and ludicrous. And after alll know he is only doing the dirty 
work allotted to him by his taskmasters. But I have taken up too 
much space with such a subject, and such a writer. ‘ 

In U Canada the political market appears to be in a more lively 
state than it is with us just now. A friend at Hamilton writes me as 
follows: “The Hamilton election has been a bad blew to the Minis- 
try ; but it is not so much a Conservative asit isa ‘cleargrit’ victory. 
Sill, 1 am sorry to say, an opportunity has been afforded to some of 
the Conservative party and press to stultify themselves by calling on 
the Tory electors to vote for Caleb Hopkins, who goes much farther 
with his Radical notions than the present Ministry are prepared to go. 
This species of fraternization between the Conservatives and the hed 
Republicans of Canada is inexplicable to me, especially in the existing 
crisis. Surely their cause is not advanced by joining with Hopkins, 
Perry, and the leaders of the extreme Radical party. Peter Perry’s 
views, as laid down in his speech at Markham, are the most Republican 
that ever were put forth by any public man since I have known any- 
thing of Canadian politics; yet, men abe to be Conservatives 
endorse these views and praise that speech. ell, thank goodness, I 
am not much of a liticidn, otherwise I would curse all men of all 

ies by my gods, and foreswear their society as being, without dis- 
Bnction, es alike. I regret to hear poor Wetenhall is not likely to 
live many days—which after all is perhaps as well, as his mind is 
wholly gone. M—— tells me that the Assistant Commissionership of 
Public Works is not to be filled up, as the probability is that the office 
will be done away with, at the next meeting of Parliament. M., who, 
by the bye, has just returned from Toronto, also says that Baldwin’s 
health is improving, and that he has no intention of resigning. He 
perhaps does not work so hard as he formerly did; but he is in daily 
and constant attendance at his office and in Council.” 

Mr. Peter Perry’s speech, to which my friend refers, is, I suspect, 
likely to constitute the ayaa of anew party in Upper Canada. It 
is, as he says, thoroughly Republican, or more properly speaking Dem- 
ccratic in the views it inculcates; and if fully carried out, would not 
leave a vestige of British institutions, that is, the British form of gov- 
ernment amongst us. I can as yet form no opinion of the support 
Mr. Perry’s scheme may meet in the Western section of the Province ; 
but it is, 1 am inclined to think, far better calculated to advance the 
cause of Annexation than the Montreal scheme which, after the first 
surprise was over, disgusted almost the whole country. Mr. Perry’s 
apn is far more decent and infinitely more legitimate than the other. 
f the people of Canada prefer such political institutions as Mr. Perry 
seevdineus, to those based on British principles, I have no doubt that 
they will in most instances succeed in obtaining them; and after that, 
Annexation to the United States will follow as a matter of course.. In 
truth there will be, then, nothing to contend for, or to prevent it. 
Assimilate the institutions of the two countries, and they cannot long 
be kept asunder. Many persons will, indeed, tell you that there is 
very little difference between the institutions of Canada, as they now 
exist, and those of the United States, or if there be, that it consists in 
the former being more democratic than the latter. But this is a mis- 
take ; the materials are nearly the same, but the manner of working 
them is different. Indeed we might approach much nearer to our 
neighbours in many important points, by borrowing from them what 
we consider good in their institutions, and s'ill retain all that con- 
stitutes the essence of our own form of government. But this is a 
question which ought to be approached with great caution, and one 
on which I fear we shall have much mischievous legislation before 
long: Making every allowance for the good intentions of such men 
as Mr. Peter Perry, and Mr. Caleb Hopkins, it is far above the intel- 
lect and knowledge of men of their calibre. But more of this anon. 

Parliament is to meet, without fail, on the 14th of May, as that 


of the Globe, with a preliminary letter on its ‘‘ misrepresentations and 
slanders” during his absence from Toronto. If the succeeding letter, 
or the Globe's reply thereto, bring out any thing of political import, 
I shall return to this matter in my next. Mr. Peter Perry, the new 
M.P.P. is also in ; rin., complaining of the Globe's falsehoods. 

Lent having terminated, public amusements and private parties are 
of nightly occurrence. Of the first class, may be named the Amateur 
Performances at the Lyceum Theatre, on Monday evening, when the 
Rent Day was well performed, and before a crowded and fashionab le 
audience,—and the ) ees of next Friday, the fourth of the season. 
The last of the Philharmonic Concerts takes place about the 14th, and 
the considerate and much appreciated kindnesswf a lady ama- 
teur in re-appearing on this occasion cannot fail to add materially to 
the éclat of the Society's finale of the season. 

The reduction of the 20th Regiment and Rifle Brigade, under a late 
general order, from 1200 to 1000 men each, has caused some changes in 
the Army movements in Canada formerly announced. Instead of be- 
ing in different stations, the first and the reserve battalions are to be 
consolidated. By the new arrangements, the 20th Regiment will gar- 
rison Montreal, and the Rifle Brigade do duty at Kingston. The 71st, 
Highland Light Infantry, move from St. John’s to Toronto, and the 19th 
leave Montreal for Quebec. The corrected list makes no mention of 
the new stations of the 23rd and 79th Regiments, one of which will 

robably furnish London with its garrison. The Provincial troops of 
‘Cavalry, commanded by Captains Ermatinger, Jones, and Sweeny, and 
which have formed a most efficient frontier force, are to be disbanded 
on the 15th instant, and, I need scarcely say, how much this economical 
fit of the Imperial Government is to be regret ted. 

Commissary General Knowles arrived by the last Cunard steamer, 
en route for Canada, where he succeeds Mr. Filder in the charge of 
that = department. Mr. Knowles was formerly stationed in this 
ver where he has many friends, who rejoice in his return to Canada 
to hold so lucrative an appointment. 

The Kingston papers notice the arrival of Lieut. Herbert, R.N., from 
Penetanguishene, to take over the naval establishment from Lieut. 
Davis, who, with the officers and crew of the Cherokee, has been 
paid off,—and the complimentary address of the Kingston Corporation 
to the last named officer, on his departure, with the gallant veteran’s 
admirable reply, from which I should gladly quote a sentence or two, 
had I any room left for the purpose. Q. Q. 


jausic 


There is no great affluence of musical interest this week ; indeed, to 
speak the truth, we find it somewhat difficult to work out the scanty 
materials offered us into an article fit to present to our readers. There 
have been two or three Concerts since our last, but they are hardly 
of sufficient importance to call for a detailed account. One was given 
by a Signor Madiani, a pupil of Beneventano, anda very sorry pupil he 
is, at which some fifty persons were present. Signora Barili Patti sang 
spiritedly; Mr. W. A. King played a showy piece by Hertz, with 
considerable power and brilliancy of execution; Signor Madiani sang 
just as he liked, and Mr. Timm followed him through his eccentric 
vagaries, with a patient perseverance, worthy of all praise. Besides 
this, we have had two Tombola Concerts. We suppose that Tombola 
means lottery, as some hundred or two articles were announced to be 
distributed among the purchasers of tickets. This is an ingenious way 
of raising the wind, and of disposing of a quantity of unsaleable 
‘fancy articles.” A Mr. D. D. Griswold also gave a ballad concert 
on Thursday evening, but the programme was not sufficiently tempt- 
ing to lure us out in the midst of the storm. 

Pau. Rovtrz.—Since our announcement of the arrival of this gen- 
tleman, a week or two since, we have been asked a hundred times ‘“‘who 
is Paul Roultz ?’ We shall now endeavour to answer our enquirers, to 








is the earliest period at which the navigation can, with any degree of | the best of our ability. M. Roultz is, we believe, a Frenchman, al- 


certainty, be relied on as open. The great questions of the Session will, I 


think, be those of an Elective Legislative Council, and the Clergy Re- though trout his'tiving vo constantly “about the world” he silly #e 


serves and Rectories. 


termed a ¢osmopolite; still, as he was born in /a belle France,we pre- 


The scheme of making the Legislative Council elective will, I imagine, | sume he claims to be a Frenchman. In early childhood he t to 


be supported by the French members of the Cabinet and the Legisla- 
a favourite project of theirs, since the days of Lords 


ture, as it has 
Dalhousie and Gosford; but what view the majority of the Upper Cana- 
da members will take of it I cannot say. For 
think that an elective Council would be found better than our present 
system. The Clergy Reserves and the Rectories will be a most difficult 
matter to settle, and I should not be surprised if it were to destroy the 
present Ministry. It is generally believed that the French portion of 
the Ministry will oppose any interference with the Reserves and the 
Reetories, as it would be a dangerous precedent as regards the endow- 
ments of their Church in the Lower Province. my argue thus: If we 
assist in depriving the clergy of the Church of England and other Pro- 
testant bodies of the property now by law invested in them, on the plea 
of the public good, what guarantee have we that the Clergy of the 


England, and there his strong musical instincts first displayed “them - 
selves. After a few years he returned to France, and although hi8 eir- 





f, 1 am inclined to | °¥™stances in life rendered it unnecessary for him to follow mtsic as a 


profession, still his love for the art was so innate and irrepressible, that 
he pursued its study with earnest enthusiasm. His proficiency on the 
violin, even in his boyhood, was a subject of general comment; but his 
position in life prevented him entering the arena against the netabili- 
ties of the day. He had scarcely arrived at puberty, when he was 
seized with a roving fit, a longing fit totravel; accordingly he set forth, 
and for the past ten years has been wandering, his violin his only but 
chosen companion, through the classic regions of Italy, and the storied 


hurch of Rome in Lower Canada, will not, in a short time, be deprived | lands of Spain and Portugal. In these sunny and romantic countries, 


of the large property they possess, on the same plea? So, yousee the 
a ticklish one. The Upper Canada Members of the Cabinet 


question is 


a lonely traveller by the way, has he lingered year after year, drawing 


will, I suppose, be in favour of using the Clergy Reserves for the pur- inspiration from their fruitful soils, and feeding his passion for the beau- 
of a eral education, or such other disposal of them, of a like | tiful, which is the soul of music; one day sojourning with the highest 


ind, as to the local Legislature may seem 


.The weather is very fine and spring-like; and were it not for the 
filthy state of the streets we would have little to complain of in that re- 


nobles of the land, and anon sheltering with the lowly peasant ; for the 
fame ofhis genius preceded him, and rendered him every where a wel- 


spect. The ice on the St. Lawrence opposite the city is still strong, and | me and honoured guest. Wherever he went he used the glorious 
i t 


affords safe passing. Between this an 
measure disappeared, and the travelling is rather heavy. mS 


Torowvo, April 2, 1850. 


h to which th f th i iversi : ‘ 
The length to which the report of the enniediltiataieer eres we find him last year in England, where he gave many concerts, and 


Convocation, in my last letter, unavoidably. exte 


he Line the snow has in a great | gift of his genius for the benefit of such as needed his assistance; giv- 


ing concerts for poor musicians, and for public or private charities ; so 
that his way has been strewn with good deeds, of which he will assured- 
ly reap the benefit hereafter. Tracing his various peregrinations, 


effort to compress, and the necessity of closing to save the mail, pre- | met with unbounded success. We suppose his restless spirit longed for 
vented my then alluding to a reported calling of the Provincial Legis-| a wider field to wander in, and his thoughts naturally turned to Ameri- 


lature for the 14th May. Strange to say, nothing 


ject in Wednesday’s local paper, but on Thursday the ——— ca, where he arrived only a few weeks since. Such is the account we 
j > 


sially announced the day above named as being that fixed for the Legis- have received from one of his friends, who also told us of many strange 
lative wisdom of ali Canada assembling for the first time in the Western | 8nd romantic adventures which he had met with, that we have not the 


lis. Tuesday, the 14th of May, will brin ther the repre- | space to chronicle. 
ves of the people, but more especially the p eno ministerial sup- . ean 


So our readers know all that we know as to “‘ who 


porters, in a sad state of disorganization, owing to annexation and other is Paul Roultz ?” And now for what he is. 


em ing questions causing serious divisions in the ranks. 
On Saturday the town was 


ed his office an 


We have heard M. Roultz play, and although we are not in the habit 


ay y vey ith a oes - = a or. Cha- | of giving our critical opinion in advance of the public performance, we 
» the recently appoin mmissioner of Publie Works, resign- t in justi : : : 
d th eagh 00 to" Euaive Ceundiller, By the efter. must In justice say that he is an extraordinary artist. He seems to know 


noon the story was confirmed, with the additional fact, that the resig- | ° difficuity upon the violin; he has acquired the perfection of mechani- 
nation had been accepted. Charity for Mr. Chabot’s feelings, which cal skill, which, united to qualities of a higher kind, gives that charm 
were more than sufficiently punished by their noon-day exhibition, and | to his playing which is irresistible. 


their truly mortifying termination, preclude further allusion to an 


Gvent Which’ e@@s another to the many embe Semele the tans We shall not enumerate the wonders of his execution, for that will 


administration. The Board of Works is now without a head 
as Mr. Chabot took his departure this morning for Quebec, and Mr 
Wetenhall, the Assistant Commissioner, it is truly grievous to add, re 
mains an inmate of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum, and go debilitat 


,| be our duty after he has appeared in public, but we will state for the 
. | Satisfaction of our musical friends, that his répertoire is entirely new 
| to this country. Those who go to hear him, and we think their name 


ed by mental and bodily disease, that his recovery to beshopeless will be legion, will not be bored with the everlasting Campanella, Elegie, 


in the extreme. 
The Ministry must be somewhat at a loss how to fill these two Com 


missionerships from the ranks of their supporters in the Legislature. 
If the Lower Canada section is exclusively to be looked to for furnish- 


Rondo Guerriére, &c. &c., for in addition to many of his own works, 
- | he will perform the chef d’euvres of Ernst, Thalberg, and Panofka, 
and some of Paganini’s unpublished works, which have never been 


ing a Chief Commissioner, it seems not unlikely that the office may be | ?!*Y¢d by any one besides the great maestro. M. Roultz became pos- 
conferred on either Dr. Laterriere or Dr. Bouthillier. If, however, | °°SS¢d of these invaluable compositions through the friendship of Pio 


the oe is looked upon ina Begs ome and not asecticnal light, i 
would not surprise me to see Mr. 


Merritt combining the Board of 
Works Commissionership with his Presidency of the Council. By 


t | Ctancatini, a celebrated musician long resident in England, and well 
known through all Europe, who, when travelling with Paganini, wrote 


thus merging his sinecure office with one requiring much application, down from time to time several of the most esteemed of that wonder- 
one large salary would be saved, and the popular and irresistible cry | ful master’s creations. Among others, he hasthe far famed « Witches’ 


for retrenchment partially gratified. The name of Mr. James Morris, 
of Brockville, has been at times mentioned in connection with one of 


Dance.” We heard Paganini play this extraordinary piece, and the 


the Commissionerships. Being in the Legislative Council, such an deep impression it made upon us we overt otin forgotten, and shall 
appointment would not subject the Ministerial recipient to the perils | "°Y® Sage 3t1Ae at enep Me: meet moving snd the mest langhable 
of a contested election, an ordeal from which almost all their Western | *f#ir we ever listened to ; and we look forward to its performance by 


Supporters would instinctively shrink. 


Mr. Malcoln Cameron has returned here from his Washington 
trip, and reports favourably as toa measure for Reciprocal Trade 


M. Roultz, with very curious expectation. We do not know, but we 
presume, that he will play it at his first concert, which will take place 


between the States and Canada being adopted. It is to be hoped that | °° time in the week after nant. In the meantime let our readers bear 
may be verified by the result; but the hostile attitude of | him in mind, for we sincerely believe that he is destined to afford them 


his o 
the rival sections in Congress seems to forbid all chance at present o 





f unqualified delight. 


will be with us by the end of April, after an absence of many months. 
It will be gratifying to her numerous friends to know, that her tour in 
South America has been successful beyond her most ardent expecta- 
tions; she has literally pursued a course of triumphs, reaping an un- 
bounded harvest of praise, and a rich store of gold and jewels. We 
shall welcome her back with unqualified pleasure. During this journey, 
Mr. Bochsa has not been idle; he has prepared a magnificent Oper- 
atic Spectacle, in three parts, entitled Judith—the music selected fro. 
*] Lombardi Macbeth, I due Foscari, &c., &c., with choruses, marches, 
and splendid dramatic effects. Report says that it is magnificent he- 
yond description, and that the character of Judith is of intense tragic 
interest, and the finest of ali Madame Anna Bishop’s personations. 
With the assistance of the Havannah Opera Company, Madame Anna 
Bishop, and Paul Roultz, we do not despair of getting over the sum- 
mer months bravely ; and doing something more than vegetating, until 
the advent of our own Operatic establishment, and Jenny Lind. 

Tue Havanna Troupe.—Last week we mentioned the arrival of 
this large and excellent company at Charleston, on their way North- 
wards. Of their capabilities and claims upon our music-loving com- 
munity, we shall have ample opportunity of judging for ourselves. We 
deem it, however, a matter of some importance that the waywardness of 
children of Song should not be permitted to pass the very wide bounls 
at present accorded to it by the most patient, long-suffering audiences 
under the sun—to wit, the citizens of this good Republic. A corres- 
pondent in Charleston, for whose musical judgment and reliability as 
to facts we can vouch, lauds the company very highly indeed, but thus 
speaks of the matter that we have in hand. ‘‘ Tedesco is beginning her 
old tricks of not appearing when advertised. In the Stabat Mater 
last night, (Good Friday) the parts of both the prime donne were 
omitted !—Tedesco’s from indispogition, and Steffanoni coolly got up 
and left the room when her turn came. "Tis said there are fierce quar- 
rels going on amongst them all; but be that as it may, it is no excuse 
for cheating people out of their money. It is astonishing how quietly 
the Americans put up with such things. I hope when they reach New 
York, that you will give them a hint not to try such pranks there.” 
We should add that our correspondent is an American, but one who has 
been much in Europe, and who knows that such a procedure as that 
mentioned above would ruin the prospects of the Company in any city 
in Europe. We therefore give the hint, and trust that the coming art- 
ists will endeavour to keep faith with the public, or that the public 
will manifest its indignation in a wholesome and summary mode. |ma- 
gine paying two dollars, (the Charleston price of admission) not hearing 
the prime donne, and not uttering a word of complaint! 


Orama 


Broapway THEATRE.—Miss Davenport has proved eminently attractive at 
this house during the week ; for there is a peculiar fascination about ber perform 
ances, well calculated to please “ the million.’’ Her finished elocution, her art's 
tical grace and precision, and the power she possesses of giving expression to the 
strong points of a character, produce impressions upen the generality of audiences, 
scarcely inferior, perhaps, to that evoked by the higher order of histrionic genius, 
now becoming so deplorably rare upon the stage. To judge Miss Davenport by 
the latter standard might be unfair, possessing as she does so many of the requi- 
sites of her art; and yet when we see her in characters, in which her great prede- 
cessors and contemporaries have achieved their highest triumphs, it is almost im 
possible to avoid such comparisons as will inevitably present themselves to the 
mind of the experienced critic and the habitual play-goer. Her Mrs. Beverly 
for example, consummate as it is, as a piece of skilful acting, challenges this 
Somewhat ‘‘ odorous comparison,” and we cannot forbear contrasting the exqui- 
sitely natural and dignified embodiment of Mrs. Kean with the effective, we 
confess, but truly artistical personation of Miss Davenport. In the one, the illu 
sion of the scene is carried to an almost painful sense of reality ; in the o:her 
we are constantly admiring the tact, the skill, and the perfectnees of the mere ac- 
‘tress. In Mrs.‘Kean’s we witness the tiumph of that high Art, which has caught 
the very semblance of Nature. In Miss Davenport we see and feel the power 
of the mechanism used to produce the. illusory resemblance to Nature ; and vu 
admirativn is consequently expended on the means employed, instead of our vu 
agination and feelings being led captive at the will of the actress. Miss Daven- 
port is yet a young professor of her art, and may still achieve those points in her 
profession, to which we would direct her attention. The early training she un- 
derwent as a‘‘ youthful prodigy,’ still clings around her; it may possibly tran 
mel her own intuitive genius. By going to her author, with a directness ani 2 
thor oughness of purpose to extract the true conception of her characters, jeaving 
language to take care of itself, she may, perchance, arrive at that true, natura! 
embodiment, which alone constitutes the highest order of histrionic excellence. 

The ever popular CoLtins, the Irish delineator, and delightful vocalist, :om- 

an engag at this theatre on Monday eventng next; and will, dou- 
less, receive the cordial welcome so invariably yielded to an old established 
favourite. 

Burton's THEATRE.—The truly exquisite dramatic sketch, “King Rene’s 
Daughter,” has been produced by Burton ina very respectable style, and al- 
though not of that class which is so exclusively sought for at this theatre, yet {ts 
success may be cons‘dered decided. Readers who file the Albion wil! perhaps 
take the trouble to turn to that journal of the 24th June, 1848, wherein we ‘ist 
called attention to the beauty of this dramatic peem, and gave very copious ¢t- 
tacts from it, long before it was played or thought of in London, at Wiudsor 
Castle, or elsewhere. The version used at Burton’s is by the Hon. Capt. Phipps 
—not the one from which we made our extracts.—and it has been freely curtailed 
and adapted for stage representation, we believe, by Mr. Charles Kean. Much 
of the beautiful language of the original is necessarily omitted in the acted ver 
sion, but still enough is left to delight every lover of the true and the graceful in 
poetry. The main point of the play is the restoration of the heroine to sight, she 
having been born blind. Mrs. Russell sustained the trying part of Jolanthe, with 
more than respectable e:cellence. It is a part that would test the powers of the 
most gifted actress, and we can readily imagine how truly touching and expres 
sive must the interpretation of the part become in the hands of Mrs. Kean, w 10 
has been piaying it in England. Mrs. Russell played the opening scenes, where 
Tolanthe is still suffering under the deprivation of her sight, with a delicate sis- 
plicity, exceedingly effective and artist-like. The great scene, however, of the 
recovery ofthe long closed vision, is beyond her powers, Here, indeed, sie 
does not absolutely fail; her thrilling shriek, when the bandage is removed aad 
objects are first presented to her view, was electric. It was the taking in of ob 
jects in detail that showed us how she comparatively failed to realize a ful! co” 
ception of the character. The intensity of feeling occasioned by the new!y-found 
sense was not vivid enough as a whole, nor was it sufficiently individualized ia 
its parts. Mrs. Russell could work out these points with more truthfulness, and 
they are worthy her attention ; but they require careful study and nice diserim!- 
nation. The male characters by Messrs. Clarke, Jordan, Reaand Raymond were 
rendered with tolerable effect, but the King and T'ristan of Vaudemoni req"? 
talent of the highest order, to render them what they were intended io be by 
the author. We must however praise the commendable care Messrs. Clarke 
and Jordan have evidently given to their tasks. The short part of Martiia was 
admirably rendered by Mrs, Hughes, who is so deservedly estimated at thie 
house, for her careful and judicious acting in every part she undertakes. 

AsToR PLace Opera House.—Mr. Bass is producing the legitimate drama, 
with all the strength of his company, but we fear without any adequate remune, 
ration. The truth is, the legitimate drama can only be sustained by great names- 
the public literally going to see the reigning star of the ascendant! and not the 
piece. Without this attraction, our old tragedies and comedies are something 
like a representation of Hamlet, with the principal character omitted. We 80 
frequently denounce the star system, that our remarks must not be misunder- 
stood. We have to deal with things as we find them. We learn, by report, that 
Mr. Bass has several attractive novelties in preparation, and that engagements 
have been effected with artists of accredited celebrity. Such arrangements will 
certainly insure him success—for the character of the audiences now attending 











prove that Mr. Bass need only present attractive entertainments, to secure libers! 
and most respectable patronage. 
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1850.’ 
Notices of New Works. 


Tux Scantet Lerrer; A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Boston. 1860. Ticknor & Co. Private loss is often public gain ; and 
rarely has it been better exemplified than in the case of the author be- 
fore us. Occupying the post of Surveyor in the quiet retreat of the 
Salem Custom House during the late Democratic supremacy at Wash- 
ington, he was turned out of office by the Whigs on the accession of Coy 
Taylor, and, as he himself expresses it, “was again a literary man.’ 
In a late number of this journal, we quoted some extracts from the in- 
troduction to this tale, the locality—not of the tale, but—of the intro- 
duction being the aforesaid Custom House of Salem. There, in an old 
box, or neglected pigeon-hole, is found the sitaple record of a few events. 
which Mr. Hawthorne has wrought and amplified into a tale of remark- 
able power. There, too, he pretends to find the scarlet letter that gives 
its title to the story, which is neither more nor less than the letter A 
worked in scarlet cloth, tattered indeed now, but originally trimmed 
with gold embroidery. This, asa badge of infamy, had been worn on 
the breast of @ hapless woman convicted of adultery by the Puritanic 
magnates of Boston, two hundred years ago. The incidents are few; 
the pictures are those of human minds, and are mostly seen under the 
gloomy influence of sore trials, strong temptations, and burdens almost 
too grievous to be borne. And yet this masterly writer has used little 
of the machinery commonly employed by strivers after effect. Our in- 
dignation against the narrow-minded, inhuman, un-Christian tenets 
and practices of the Puritan fathers is not so much aroused by harrow- 
ing details of the penalties they inflicted upon the erring amongst them, 
as by the patient endurance, the prostration, the self-conviction of their 
yictim, who had sinned against their laws. A tale of guilty love—there 
is not a love scene init. Laid at a period of strife and violence—there 
js nota sword drawn. Mr. Hawthorne deals with spiritual rather than 
with earthly weapons, giving us more of effect than of causes, more of 
what is felt than what is done. There is also a lofty moral tone per- 
vading the book, of which the reader is scarcely conscious, until he has 
completed, and looks back upon it. That it will be extensively read 
and universally admired we believe ; and that it deserves to be so we 
are confident Rarely has our interest been so absorbed asin the per- 
usal of this “ Scarlet Letter ;” for vigour and truth, it has seldom been 
surpassed ; nor should we neglect to add, that rarely has an author 
trodden so boldly on the confines of right and wrong, without making 
any false step. He carries us through much debateable ground, and 
vividly warms our sympathies for the evil-doer, though nowhere does 
he palliate evil doing. This is no light achievement. 

Since the above was written, we have noticed an extract from the Salem 
Register, protesting in earnest and powerful language against the per- 
sonalities in which Mr. Hawthorne has indulged, in his sketches of the 
employés at the Salem Custom House. How far the offence is proved, 
we have no means of judging; but feel bound to say that if the charge 
be sustained, it is a grave one, and deserving of severe reprobation from 
the public and the press. 





Latrer-Day Pamputuets ; No. Il. Monet Prisons. By Thomas 
Carlyle. New York. 1850. Harpers. This, to our thinking, is a 
far abler paper than its predecessor, and may possibly have a beneficial 
effect, which in the former case could scarcely have been expected. 
That was a fierce—some called it an inhuman—pronunciamento against 
sloth, which is but human weakness, and poverty which, to a large ex- 
tent, is unavoidable under God’s own arrangement of human affairs. 

This present vigorous effort is directed against the growing and mis- 
placed compassion for criminals, which peculiarly distinguishes the 
showy and spurious philanthropy of the day, and engrosses too often 
the time, the talents, and the sympathies, that should be devoted to the 
suffering masses. As is usual, the arguments are pushed to extremes, , 
80 far indeed, as probably to mullify much that is sound and goed. 
Howardythe philanthropist, for instance, is sneeringly introduced, and 
an attempt made to pull him down from the pedestal on which the 
common consent of mankind has placed him. It will take a greater 
than Carlyle to succeed in dethroning him. Neither will many becon- 
tent to take Oliver Cromwell as the personification of pure as well as 
of energetic Christianity. Perhaps Mr. Headley may herein side with 
Carlyle ; we cannot do so, nor do we believe that there are many who 
can. Once more, who can safely join the author in cherishing the be- 
lief that an impulse to avenge crime is godlike in principle, and a com- 
mendable rule of action in our dealings with evil-doers? Fallible be- 
ings would indeed become terrible administrators of justice, if they 
made no distinction between indignation and revenge—a distinction 
that our author has not himself thought fit to mark out for us, whilst 
he has allowed his own peculiagy dogmas to run him into downright 
cruelty. 

Apart from these reservations and drawbacks, we repeat our im- 
pression that this pamphlet is well-timed, and practical ; may it be of 
service, in arousing the attention of those who so much abound in com- 
passion for the sufferings brought by criminals upon themselves, and 
80 little in sympathy for the sufferings that crime inflicts upon commu- 
nities! The whole subject is, however, fitter for an essay than for a 
passing book-notice : and so we pass on to remark that by grotesque 
expressions and strained antithesis, Mr. Carlyle still arrests notice, at 
times provoking a smile, and anon extorting our admiration. Whatever 
may be said of his oddities and mannerisms, there is no doubt that they 
give point to his arguments, and contemptible as they are in imitations, 
We should miss them if they were away. 

Tue AnGex Wor.p, anv orHeR Poems. By P. J. Bailey. Boston. 
1850. Ticknor. The author of “Festus” has certainly not deluged 
the public with his effusions, as is too apt to be the case with these who 
make a strong impression, early in their career as authors. Tenor a 
dozen years must have elapsed since the publication of his first-born. 
“ The Angel World” is an allegorical poem, in blank verse, intended, it 
Would seem, to convey an idea of the working in human affairs of Faith, 
Love, Hope, and other good Spirits, in contest with the demons and 
angels of darkness that hover around our daily path. As in the spirit- 
ual world which Mr. Bailey most poetically imagines and depicts, so 
in the material, to which we must apply the moral that he inculcates. 
pias 4 nature of the subject, it is clear that Mr. Bailey does not ad- 

@myriad readers of verse. His coterie of admirers will be 
iaukian th far as this work is concerned, we think they will ac- 
um & poet of a very high order. There are some exquisite 

eg mingled at times with abstruse and almost absurd rhapsodies ; 
re SS pt po are those of a man of genius. On our first page will 
‘minor poems, which are not generally deserving of 


public what portion he pleases of his own works, and in such form as 
best suits him. The contents of the book have already appeared in 
print. They contain souvenirs of his travels in Europe, and partake of 
the peculiarities, faults, and beauties, which mark his style and mat- 
ter. Mr. Headley is unmistakeably a man of sensations. Description 
is an obvious effort ; but he revels in stirring associations, more espe- 
cially in those of a military gnd revolutionary character. Start him 
off on his hobby of abusing kings and nobles, and lauding to the 
skies the heroes of the battle-field—you may find yourself carried be- 
yond the bounds of reason by the impetus of his charge and the vigour 
of his expressions. Careless as he is, and often prejudiced in his views, 
his books will always command a certain amount of public attention. 

THe Kyicxersocker. S, Hueston. Prose and verse, this April 
number is a good one, of which we give the best proof in borrowing ex- 
tensively from its pages. Amongst our extracts elsewhere will be 
found a very clever sketch by Henry J. Brent, entitled + The Myste- 
rious Pyramid,” and we needs must make room for a few lines from one 
of Albert Pike’s “Hymns to the Gods.” Juno is the subject to whom 
the poet addresses them. They form the concluding portion of a very 
fine invocation. 

Oh! Queen of Heaven, loved of the laughing Hours, 
Let snowy-shouldered Hebe, crowned with flowers, 
Before the advent of the evening star 
Harness thy peacocks to thy jewelled car ; 
Leave fur a space the mighty Thunderer’s side, 
And thy swift birds let sweet foune Iris guide 
To our fair isle ; stay not thy shing wheels 
On the dark Euxine, ploughed with many keels, 
Or where the vexed Pro ntis hoarsely swells, 
In Cos or Naxos, or the Arcadian dells. 
Come, thou Heaven’s wonder! to our island first, 
Where thou wast born, and by the Seasons nursed ! 
By those sweet hours when all thy glorious charms 
ere first encircled by Jove’s mighty arms ; 
When thy — eyes, magnificently bright, 
Looked into his with mild and softened light, 
And on his breast thou hid’st thy blushing face, 
Lovely in virgin innocence and grace : 
| those sweet hours, come !—while the Day still rides 
The crimson cloud surge—to these innocent brides, 
Who watch the fading sky, 
Their breasts with fear and rapture palpitating, 
For thee, who must their virgin-zones untie, 
Since Day’s first dawn before thy leafy altar waiting ! 

ATHEISM AMONG THE Peopte. By A. De Lamartine. Boston. 
1850. Sampson. This is the translation of an article in the author’s 
monthly journal, “‘ Le Conseiller du Peuple,’’ and put forward on the 
ground of its useful tendencies. It is an eloquent protest against So- 
cialism, Communism, and the other fashionable isms of the day. 


By Miss Sedgwick. New York 1850. Putnam. 
Following out his excellent plan of giving good editions of approved 
books, Mr. Putnam here presents one to the public, of whose merits the 
public has long been aware. Itis very desirable that popular writers 
should be rendered accessible, and ‘“‘ Redwvod” in its present neat garb 
will have a new generation of readers. 


GotpsmituH’s Works. Vol. III. Ibid. This volume contains one 
of the master-pieces of English literature—the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’- 
together with sundry biographical and critical notices contributed by 
poor Oliver Goldsmith to the magazines and journals of hisday. We 
believe we have already commended this edition, which is Prior’s. 
It deserves, however, fresh laudation. 


Cuorx pe Porsies. Par Madame A. Coutan. New York. 1850. 
Appletons. An exceedingly good selection of minor poems, brought 
together for the use of young persons. The names of the authors will 
be sufficient to guarantee the excellence of many. We have samples 
from the Muses of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Madame Tastu, Millevoye 
Delavigne, Chateaubriand, Madame de Girardin, and others. One thick 
duodecimo contains the agreeable miscellany ; and we may add our be- 
lief‘that some of the fugitive pieces of the above named writers contain 
more taste and poetical feeling than are met with in many laboured 
volumes that are considered the glory of French literature. 

BULLETIN oF THE AMERICAN ART-UNion.—With the growing for- 

tunes of this Institution, its monthly record has swelled in size and in 

importance : it appears now, and will be continued, in quarto form. 

This first number of the new series is, moreover, embellished with two 
etchings by Mr. Burt, after pictures by J. W. Glass. The artist is a 
rising man, and occasionally shows signs of considerable mastery in 
hisart. The two etchings, neatly executed by the engraver, form a pair 
—one called ‘« the Standard in danger,” the other “ the Standard bearer. 
The former represents a Royalist trooper galloping between two Round- 
head foes, one of whom is levelling a pistol at his breast, whilst the 
other with upraised sword is about to cut him down at a blew. The 
second, as a necessary pendent, exhibits the poor Standard-bearer 
stretched dead upon a deserted plain, with his dead charger lying by 
his side. The first is full of life and action—the second of repose and 
feeling. We like them better thus engraved, than we did as pictures. 
As Mr, Glass affects animal painting. and with excellent reason, for it 
is comparatively an untrodden ground, we wish he would avoid the com- 
mon error of representing horses in the act of flying through the air, 
without a single leg laid to the ground. In this sketch, nine, out of 
the twelve limbs appertaining to the three chargers, are visible, and 
every one of them is aloft in air. It is a proof of the correctness of his 
drawing and the spirit of his group, that this is not a very glaring er- 
ror. This flying action is all very weil in hunting scenes, where a horse 
may be topping a fence, or in the more classical subject of Perseus and 
Andromeda ; but too much of it is unnatural. We should add that 
these two pictures will be included, as one prize, in the Society’s dis- 
tribution for the present year. One hundred works are, we observe, 
already purchased, and announced in this bulletin. We will take an 
early look at them. The information and gossip on art-subjects in the 
Bulletin are full, varied, and highly interesting. 


THe AMERICAN IN Europe. London and New York. E. T. Brain 
& Co. The opening number of a new gallery of engravings, in which 
it seems, that the letter-press will play but a subordinate part. This 
opening number contains, amongst others,a neat view of the new 
Houses of Parliament. 


Books Recxiven.—The Miser’s Daughter, by W.H. Ainsworth, Stringer §- 
T'ownsend—W ilfred Moutcessor, /bid—Ned Allen, by David Hannay, Har 
pers—Diary ofa Physician in California, by J. L. Tyson, M.D., Appletons—The 

Steward, by Henry Cockton, H. Long. 


ReEpwoop. 








NEW MUSIC. 
Deux Caprices. Pour le Piano, par J. Blumenthal No.1, Le 
Réve. This isa beautiful composition of four pages, in the key of F 
major, 6-8 time. The melody, which is exceedingly pleasing and pas- 





much commendation. The BR : . . F 
lantry to the Muses, oston publishers, with their habitual gal- 


type and paper. 


Peseiens pd 40 Ramauee, By J. T. Headley. New York. 1850 
sedi aa ‘ wane oe noticing, on the 2d ult., a volume of Miscella- 
ban : . is author, we mentioned the singular fact of his publications 
Yar ~ “7 — of his own hands, and unauthorised editions being is- 
: - 8 col ection of fugitive pieces ig therefore put forward by 
‘Headley, in pursuance of his intention to revise and give to the 


have put out this small book in the perfection of | 


sionate, is played throughout by the left hand, while the right hand 
| performs a continued succession of open, arpeggio, chords, within the 

limit of an octave span. The effect is very charming, and the piece 
is quite easy, although it requires a very delicate touch to do justice to 
| the arpeggio chords. 


| La Brise pu Sorr. Voecturne pour le Piano, par J. Blumentha!. 


| This is a very pretty and graceful andante, in C Major. Fortwo pages 
| the tema is borne by the right hand, accompanied also in theright hand 
and by the left hand ; the tema is then taken in spread chords by the left 
i 





hand, while the right is employed in light and rapid scale divisions, in 
demi-semiquavers. The whole winds up with a passionate coda or rifor- 
nella. We like this piece much ; it is imaginative and thoughtful, and al- 
though it differs materially from the sterling nocturnes of Hummel, Field, 
Neate, &c.,it is worthy a place in every pianoforte collection. The tran- 
sition from G to C, bar 1, page 3, as well as the entire close, belongs of 
right to Chopin, from whom they have been borrowed without acknow- 
ledgment. Grace and delicacy mark M. Blumenthal’s style, but we do not 
discover any marks of striking originality. 

Les Devx ANGes. Morceaur Caracteristiques, pour le Piano, par 
J. Blumenthal. This is an imaginative composition, descriptive, we pre- 
sume, of the good and bad influences of our nature—the beneficent and 
the evil angels. The introduction is short, but grand and majestic ; 
succeeded by a sort of choral melody, extremely grave and beautiful. 
It owes its paternity to Mozart, undoubtedly, but is none the worse for 
that. This having been varied by long skipping chords, arpeggio, is 
followed by a tumultuous movement in octave triplets, alternating with 
massive chords, and octave scale passages marked precipitando. It 
subsides into a solemn organ passage, and the first tema is then repro- 
duced, the right thumb sustaining the melody while the other fingers 
of both hands are employed in chords and graceful divisions. The piece 
closes with glimpses of the movement descriptive of the “ bad angel,” 
but subdued and controlled by the softening influences of the better 
spirit. There is much poetry in the whole idea, and it has been well 
and effectively worked out by the composer. It is a delightful Morceau 
de Salon, and should be found on the Piano of every amateur of 
taste. 


Devx Nocturnes, pour le Piano, par Theodore Déhler. These fugi- 
tive thoughts, the first in C major, and the second in E flat major, are 
fair specimens of the elegant and pleasing style of writing which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Dohler’s compositions. They are sober, but refined 
thoughts, carried out with a singleness of purpose and a directness of 
aim, which please us more than the modern elaboration, by which every 
thought worth preserving is surrounded and obscured. These pieces 
require no particular description; their simple, earnest, and tender 
character will tell all that we could say. They are worthy of our 
musical readers’ perusal, and present no difficulties beyond the power 
of an ordinary performer. In No.1, page 4, the whole tema marked 
Il Canto Marcato, is taken bodily from Burgmuller’s Grand Valse— 
Une fleur sur son passage, 4 la Reine Victoire. 

All the above pieces are published in admirable style by Dubois & 
Warriner, 315 Broadway. We have several other sterling pieces from 
the same Firm, which we shall notice in due course. 

Der Scuottiscn. German Polka. Composed by H. C. Griffiths. 
This is the famous Polka, danced at London, Paris, Saratoga, New- 
port,* and everywhere else. It is familiar to all our dancing readers, 
and we have merely to announce its publication. 


Serious Famiry Po.xa, arranged by George Loder, with the Figure 
invented by M Frederick. This Polka was encored nightly at Bur- 
ton’s in the Comedietta, ‘“‘ The Serious Family.” Its publication was 
so generally demanded, that Mr. Loder felt bound to give it to the 
world. We understand that its sale is immense, and is increasing 
every day. It will prove a ‘ Serious” and tangible profit te the pub- 
lisher. 

“Tuere is 4 Spor or Eartu more Dear,” a Song sung by Mr. 
Lefer. Written and composed by Henry C. Watson. This is 
simple and plaintive melody suited to a Baritone, or a light Tenor, ora 
Soprano voice. It was sung in exquisite style by Mr. Leffler, who in- 
troduced it successfully to the public. 

The three last named pieces are published by S. C. Jollie, at his 
Music Warerooms, 300 Broadway. 


Es 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM ALLAN. 


A short obituary notice of this good man and good painter appeared 
in our columns last week ; but the following detail of his life and works 
will be found of interest. 


Sir William was born at Edinburgh in the year 1782—bred a coach- 
ainter,—and afterwards educated at the Trustees’ Academy in Edin- 
urgh ; where he had for his fellow-students Sir David Wilkie, John 

Burnet, the Engraver, Alexander Fraser, the painter, and others after- 
wards eminent in Art. Mr. Graham, the master of the Academy— 
who had also been bred a coach-painter—took particular notice of his 
talents; and spurred him forward to raise a generous flame of emulation 
in his younger rivals, Wilkie and Burnet. This friendly rivalry was 
long mainiained with equal industry and cordiality; and they who, 
like ourselves, have had the opportunity of seeing the three in company 
together when each had achieved a separate and well-earned reputa- 
tion, and of hearing the pleasant allusions to their old Academy days, 
must have been pleased to see how completely emulation was devoid of 
envy with them,—and how each had seemed to owe something to the 
generous rivalry which their old kind-hearted master had encouraged. 

Mr. Allan was three years older than either Wilkie or Burnet ; and 
was, therefore, the first to make his way to London, and to the apart- 
ments of the Royal Academy—then, as now, the great Exhibition of 
the London season. Opie, the Cornish wonder, was then the painter 
whom Allav admired most,—and whom in the first picture which he 
sent to the Exhibition (that of 1805) he seems to have imitated as far 
as colour went with something like servility. The picture by Allan 
called «‘ A Gipsy Boy and Ass” is thus described in a letter written by 
Wilkie, then a fresh arrival in London, to Macdonald; another student 
at the Trustees’ Academy.— - 

“ There were a iy Ser an Ass by Allan in one of the rooms, whik elieve 

ou must have seen before he left Scotland. I think Allan m done it 

tter. He has made dark narrow shadows and hard reflect 3 which I 
dont at all like; but he says that is the way that Opie produces euch effects. 
Allan is now gone to try his fortune at St. Peter and sailed from this about 
afortnight ago. This is certainly a bold adve: ; buthe was determined to 
go abroad some time or other, and I hope he may succeed.” 

It is uncertain what was the D> rpg inducement which took Mr. 
Allan to St. Petersburgh. He ig said to have gone in search of fresh 
subjects for his pencil, that his works ht not be mistaken for those 
of David Allan,—with whom he was of opinion he might have been con- 
founded. Others attributed his motive for so distant a visit to a cer 
tain love of travel proverbially common among his countrymen. What- 
eyer may have been the inducement, he was not displeased with his 
visit ; for though he suffered much from cold and more from an indif- 
ferently stocked purse—he saw so much that was new and really of 
use that he always referred to his travels in Russia and Turkey as 
among the een periods of his life. A second visit to St. Peters- 
burgh, made when his reputation was at its height, confirmed his pre- 
vious impressions. Of the Houghton Vandycks at the Hermitage in 
that city, we have heard him speak with a warmth of manner, and par- 
ticularity of detail, which evinced how earnestly he had availed himself 
of an advantage that few of his fellow-artists have had an opportunity 
of enjoying. / \ 

We see the result of his visit to St. Petersburgh in the next picture 
which was sent to the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1809. This was 
called “* Russian Peasants keeping their Holiday ;” but it did not at- 
tract much attention, though it had the charm of novelty to recommend 
it. That he was disappointed with his success in London, we have 
heard asserted by those who had opportunities of knowing his ngs, 
—and we might indeed have inferred as much from the fact that he al- 
lowed six years to elapse before he sent another picture to the London 
Exhibition. His next contribution was in his old Russian line—* Bash- 
quinos conducting Convicts to Siberia,” representing a Cireasgian Prince 
on horseback selling two boys of his own mation to a Cossack chief of 
the Black Sea. The picture was a favourite with the publie—more so 
than with his brother artists : but feeling like Pope that if he had not 
the wits with him he had the town on his side, he stripped for a greater 





effort,—and sent in 1816 a somewhat similar subject much better treated. 
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This was, “ A Circassian Chief selling to a Turkish Pasha Captives of | hints to Charles Mathews for his inimitable “ At Homes ;” and th 


a neighbouring tribe taken in war,” representing with spirit and fidelity 
« prabtice which he himself had witnessed his residence on the 
coast of the Black Sea. His fellow-artists were now with the public 
Yet the picture did not sell ; and Allan was so disheartened that he 

ve up all hope—and was of retiring to the wild scene 
Bi a, when Sir Walter Scott ped in and started a lottery of one 
hundred subscribers at ten guineas each for the purchase of his picture. 
The lottery thus kindly commenced was successful ; and though Allan 
did not obtain one thousand guineas for his 
not greatly less; and was induced to remain among old friends, and 
such new ones as his talents and Scott’s friendship might acquire for 
him in Edinburgh, 

His next productions were, with the single exception of ‘‘ Tartar 
Robbers dividing their Spoil,” wholly dissimilar from his former works. 
These were, “ A Press Gang,”—“ The Parting between Prince Charles 
Stuart and Flora Macdonald, at Tortree,’”—and ‘‘ Jeanie Deans’s first 
Interview with her Father after her return from London.” There was 
little in these, we have been assured, to justify the promise which his 
* Circassian Slave” hud awakened—and he was again disheartened ; 
when Sir Walter Scott stepped in a second time to his assistance. Allan 
had begun a sketch of the Murder of Archbishop Sharpe on Magus 
Muir :—a subject made familiar to the public by the then recent pub- 
lication of ‘« Old Mortality.” With this sketch Scott was so much 
pleased that he encouraged the artist to make a picture of it— 

“ Allan hes made a sketch,” says Scott, writing to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
“ which I shall take to town with me when I can go; in hopes Lord Stafford, or 
some other picture-buyer, may fancy it, and ordera picture, The subjectis ‘ The 
Marder of Archbishop Sharpe on Magus Muir,’ prodigiously well treated. The 
savage ferocity of the assassins, unwilling one or another to strike at the old pre- 
late on his kaees—contrasted with the old man’s figare—and that of his daughter 
endeavouring to interpose for his protection, and withheld by a ruffian of milder 
mood thao thes fellows—the dogged fanatical severity of Rathillet’s countenance, 
who remained on horseback witnessing with stern fanaticism the murder he did 
not choose to be active in, lest it should be said that he struck out of private re 
venge, are al! amazingly well bined in the sketch I question if the artist 
can bring them out with equal spirit in the painting which he meditates. Sketches 
give asort of fire to the imagination of the spectator, who is apt to fancy a great 

eal more for himself than the pencil in the fiuished picture can possibly present 
to his eye afterwards.” 

Allan, of course, made a picture from the sketch; and a very spirited 
picture it is,—which Mr. Lockhart of Milton-Lockhart had the taste to 
purchase. The picture has been engraved. 

The success of his “‘ Archbishop Sharpe” picture induced Allan to 
confine himself to Scottish subjects—in which he seems to our thinking 
to have been most at home. His next work of any consequence was 
* John Knox admonishing Mary Queen of Scots on the day when her 
intention to marry Darnley had been made public”—exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1828, and well and widely known by the admirable 
line-e yay Page it made by his friend Mr. Burnet. This was 
followed in 1824 by “ Sir Patrick Lindesey of the Byres and Lord Wil- 
liam Ruthven compelling Mary Queen of Scots to sign her abdication 
in che Castle of Lochleven ;” and in 1825 by “ The Regent Murray shot 
by Hamilton, of er oe AER by the Duke of Bedford at 
the Academy Exhibition for uineas. His «“‘ Regent Murray” pro- 
cured him the same year the well-earned rank of an A.R.A. in the 
Royal Academy ; but his next succeeding works hardly justified among 
English artists the selection which had been made. His ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,” exhibited in 1826, had little of the spirit or the female delicacy 
of Lady Barnard’s song; and his “ Prophet Jonah,” exhibited in 1829, 
little of the dignity with which the subject should have been invested. 
He regained his ground, however, in 1831, by his ‘* Lord Byron repo- 
sing in the House of a Turkish Fisherman, after having swum across 
the Hellespont,”—by his “ St. Valentine’s Morn, from the Fair Maid of 
Perth,” afterwards engraved for the Waverley Novels—and by his 
“ Portrait of Sir Walter Scott seated in his study at Abbotsford, read- 
ing the Proclamation of Mary Queen of Scots, previous to her marriage 
with Darnley.” Of the Scott thereis an excellent engraving hy Burnet, 
—and there is a clever companion-picture by the same artist and 
engraver of ‘‘ Burns in his Cottage”: both no doubt familiar to the 
readers of this sketch. A smaller picture which Allan painted, of 
** Scott in his Study, writing,”—engraved for the “‘ Anniversary” of 
Allan Cunningham ,—is more to our taste. Here, Scott is busy at his 
own high calling; while in the other picture it is clear that he may be 

ing any Proclamation, while the interest excited is not commensu- 

rate with that of Scott at wurk. Allan’s next contribution to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition was sent in 1843. This was called “ The Orphan,” 
and was accompanied by the following lines :— 

Through the shadowy past ‘ 

Like a tomb-searcher Memory ran, 

Lifting each shroud that Time had east 

O’er buried hopes. 
The lines did little for the picture,—but the picture did everything for 
itself. It was a touching one, most swontly painted,—representing 
Anne Scott seated on the floor near her father’s vacant chair in the 
study at Abbotsford. The picture was much admired,—and was 
bought at the private view of the Exhibition by Queen Adelaide. It 
is now at Buckingham Palace,—and deserves to be engraved. 

Allan now (1884) returned to his old line of Art; painting and exhib- 
iting ‘‘ Polish Exiles conducted by Bashkirs on their way to Siberia,”— 
**The Moorish Love-Letter,”—and other works of kindred character ; 
which induced the Academy to lift him from the rank of an Associate 
to that of Royal Academician. To no one did his election give greater 
satisfaction to his old fellow-student Wilkie. Before this, when- 
ever an election took place and painters’ merits were talked about, 
Wilkie would say—‘‘ There’s Allan, Willie Allan, who well deserves to 
be among us ;”’—and Wilkie voted for Allan till he came in We have 
good reason to know that this busy persistence of Wilkie’s was mainly 
instrumental in keeping Allan so long out of the Academy,—and more, 

that it might have excluded him altogether but for the friendly inter- 

— and influence of Chantrey, who knew Allan, and liked him 
much, 

_ Of the works of Allan after his election the principal were ‘* Whit- 
tington and his Cat,” exhibited 1836 ; « Roger and J enny,” from “ The 
Gentle Shepherd,” exhibited 1836 ; ‘« The Slave-Market at Constantino- 

le,” a large picture, painted for the first Exhibition of the Academy in 
rafalgar Square ; “ The Widow,” exhibited 1839 ; «* Prince Charles 

Edward in adversity,” exhibited 1840 ;‘« The Stolen Child recovered,” 
exhibited 1841 ;** The Battle of Preston Pans, with the Death of Col. 
Cardiner,” exhibited 1842 ; «« Waterloo, 18th June 1816, half-past seven 
o'clock, p. m.”—*« Sir Walter Scott and his Youngest Daughter,” exhib-. 
ited 1844 ; «« Peter the Great teaching his subjects the art of Ship-buil- 
ding ;"— Nelson boarding the San Nicolas,” exhibited 1845; and an 
‘* Ineident in the Life of Napoleon”—that of the two English sailors at 

~ in 1848. Of these, the “ Waterloo” was bought 

at the Exhibition by the Duke of Wellington ; who passed this criticism 

on it :—Good—very good ; not too much smoke.” The “ Peter the 
Great” was a commission from the Emperor of Russia. 

Sir William Allan’s “last greatswork” was his second picture of‘ The 
Battle of Waterloo,” sent to the Exhibtion at Westminister Hall. In the 
Duke’s picture, N rere 1s in the foreground ;—in the second picture, 
it is the Duke. This lastwas admired for itsaccuracy and spirit, but found 
no purchaser ; and Sir William left London vexed and, as we believe, las- 
tingly disappointed. It deserved a better fate ; for it is not only true 
to scenery and events erry ed,—it is, withal, an excellent bat- 
tle-piece :—one that the 


. nited Service Club might have added to its 
At Wilkie’s death 


ropriety. 

Limner to the Queen for Scotland : an office which conveys the honour 
= Se pet = Po casa § = with it a small oaluby. The of- 
was 'y Geo e Fourth, and given to Sir H Raeburn, 
war ee ’s d it yin’ given to io. The cual Si 
successor in this appointment will probably be deter- 

mined by the selection which the Royal Scottish ‘Acad , 
a new President. 








Sir William Allan’s cpoetionce as a painter consisted in his dramati¢ 
and his general skiil in composition, rather than r ; : 
im character or in colour. In what Garrick calls the “ concoction” of | 8° Profusely that for sixty-six hours his 


power of telling a 


a tale he had t merit. His full-length of Cornet Scott standing by 

% horse, over the mantel-piece in the great library at Abbotsford, shows 

how well he would have succeeded in portraiture had he not preferred 
the higher but worse paid branches of his art. He will be 

remembered in the history of Scottish Art by the impulse which he gave 

to histerical com 

the admirers of Sir Walter Scott by the stro 

evinced on all occasions for his friend “ Willie Alia 


Ina sketch of this description—hurried and im t as it must 


necessarily be—it would be wrong to omit all allusion to Sir William’s 


le skill in tel 


a story orally :—investing it as he did with 
and humour 


imitation of a bee in a — will not readily forget the happy humour 
of the one or the mary 


of | to have died in harness. 


ieture he received a sum | hand, he was too far gone in illness to be removed :—and he died in his 


of progress he has left this picture. 


lan was appointed his successor lin the office of of vineyards and farms. The direction was on the side —, Naples. 


ilkie.—The question of Sir 
emy may make of 


ition ; while his name will always be endeared to 
rtiality which Scott 


propriety and fulness of detail. He gave many 


ose 
who have had the fortune to hear his “‘ Auld Scottish Wife” or his 
ous imitation of the other. 
Sir William Allan may be almost said, if what we have heard be true, 
For some time before his death he had been 


engaged on a large picture of the“ Battle of Bannockburn ;” and as his 
weakness increased he had his bed removed into his painting-room that 
he might sleep near his work. When the pencil fell at length from his 


painting-room, in front of his latest picture. —We know not in what state 


THE EXPECTED GREAT COMET. | 
The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Your astronomical readers will be aware that the great comet 
which astonished the world in 1264, and is supposed to have re- 


turned in 1556, has been expected to reappear about 1848, the | po 


period of revolution round the sun averaging 292 years, or 
thereabouts. It is highly improbable that two successive revolu- 
tions of a comet with so long a period should be accomplished in ex- 
actly the same time ; and though the addition of 2912 years—the 
interval between July, 1264, and April, 1556—to the latter epoch 
would bring us to February, 1848, as the time of the comet’s return, 
we are tolerably sure the effects of planetary perturbations must either 
expedite or retard it, perhaps several years ; so that the comet may not 
have yet’ arrived in these parts of space. Several astronomers, pro- 
vided with powerful telescopes, have, to my knowledge, kept a close 
look-out upon its track for the last two years or more, and it is not 
likely it can have passed its perihelion, and escaped detection alto- 
ether. This, in fact, could only happen when it arrives at its least 
istance from the sun between December and February, for under all 
other conditions it must approach pretty near the earth, and become, 
doubtless, a very conspicuous object in the heavens. The exact calcu- 
lation of the perturbations produced by the great planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, between 1264 and the present time is hardly practicable with 
our present limited knowledge ; it would involve an almost inconceiva - 
ble mass of computations such as no one person could be expected to 
perform. Any rough approximation, therefore, to the effects of these 
lanets may prove acceptable to the astronomical public, who have 
en much interested in this comet’s expected return; and my object 
in writing this is to announce one important conclusion, which has 
just been obtained by Mr. J. T. Barber, of Etwell, near Uttoxeter, rela- 
tive to the disturbances due chiefly to Jupiter's attraction during the 
last revolution. 
At the expense of an amount of time and labour which those only 
who are conversant with these intricate matters can properly appre- 
ciate, Mr. Barber finds that between the years 1556 and 1592 the united 
attraction of Jupiter and Saturn would diminish the period 263 days, 
but that between 1592 and 1806 it would be increased by the action of 
Jupiter alone no less than 751 days, so that a retardation of 488 days 
must take place. How much longer Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 
may detain it beyond this time we do not at present know, but the per- 
turbations produced by the former planet up to 1806 are now in course 
of calculation by Mr. Barber, and, on their completion, we shall proba- 
bly be further enlightened in respect to the delay which has occurred 
in the comet’s return. In these computations the elements which I 
deduced from the observations of Fabricius in 1556 have been employed. 
Now, if the major axis of the orbit in that year—on which the period 
depends—exactly corresponded to the interval between 1264 and 1556, 
the addition of 488 days to that interval would give the Ist of July, 
1849, for the next arrival at peribelion; but as this is not likely to 
have been the case, and since, in our present ignorance of the exact 
length of the major axis in 1556, we may as fairly suppose it to have 
been longer as shorter than that deduced as above, it appears very pos- 
sible that the comet may yet be several months, if not one or two 
years, before it makes its appearance, particularly if the effects of 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, in the aphelion portion of the orbit, 
tend to retard it, as I believe they must do. Those of your readers, 
therefore, who are provided with suitable telescopes, would render great 
service by immediately commencing a systematic search for the comet, 
continuing it at convenient intervals at least until the close of 1851. 
If no comet have then apeteret we shall, perhaps, have good reason to 
doubt the identity of the famous bodies of 1264 and 1556; but it is a 
matter of =~ importanee in this department of astronomy that the 
comet should be recognized, if really periodical ; and I still adhere to" 
the opinion I have expressed in various English and continental publi- 
cations, that it will appear shortly. It is the more important that it 
should not be missed, because we have not yet reobserved any one, of 
these bodies certainly known to be revolving in a lon orbit than 
Halley’s comet, the average period of which is about 70 years. The 
revolution assigned to the grand comet 6f 1680 by Halley (575 years), 
and copied into nearly all our popular works on astronomy, can hardly 
be correct, as the testimony of many historians, unknown to that astro- 
nomer, has more recently shown. In fact, after a strict search through 
the history of comets in past times, there does not appear to be any one 
which affords decisive indications of identity with that rendered cele- 
brated by our countrymen Newton and Halley. It is tolerably certain, 
that had Halley been acquainted with the particulars brought to light 
within the last century, he would not have supposed the comet of 1680 
to revolve round the sun in 575 years. 
The expected comet is distant from the sun, at its aphelion, more than 
8,500,000,000 miles, or upwards of three times the mean distance of the 
newly-discovered planet Neptune, while in perihelion it approaches 
that luminary within the orbit of Venus. The region of the heavens 
about the constellation Hydra, where it should now be sought, on the 
supposition of its being four or five months from perihelion, is very well 
placed for examination in March and April. To give some idea of the 
enormous — of this body, it may be stated, that in 1264 both 
European and Chinese authorities assure us, when the head, or bright 
mucleus, was just seen above the eastern horizon the tail stretched 
past the zenith towards the west, or covered an are of the heavens of 
more than 90 degrees. The great comet of March, 1843, which excited 
so much attention, was probably very far inferior in splendour to that 
of 1264. I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
March 7. J. H. Hinp, 





THE TWO NEAPOLITAN VOLCANOES. 


A correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, writing from Naples, 
the 21st ult., thus mentions the result of the late eruption of Vesuvius, 
and the melancholy death of an American officer, whose curiosity led 
him into danger. The accident has been already alluded to in our 
columns :— 


“‘I am sorry I did not come here a few days sooner, to witness one of 
Vesuvius’ grand eruptions, which has been the largest ever known. 
We have been to-day to see the lava, &c., and it is most wonderful. A 
new crater has been formed, and the emission of lava was s0 immense, 
that it has extended a distance of seven miles, by one and a half to three 
miles wide, and about thirty feet high. After descending the moun- 
tain, it has gone forward, one and a half miles wide, and thirty feet 
high, for a distance of five miles at least; and forms an embankment 
like that ofa rail road raised over a plain, covering thirty-two houses 
and one or two churches, and destroying of course an immense number 


The sight must have been most grand ; and while it lasted (say five 
days,) the Railroad cars ran all night, to carry people to see it. Al- 
though the trembling of the houses at Naples was sensibly felt during 
the eruption, there was not the least apprehension of danger. 

I attended yesterday the funeral of an American officer, (Mr. Bayard, 
son of ex-Senator Bayard, of Delaware,) whose death was occasioned 
by an injury he received at Vesuvius during the eruption. Being on 
the mountain one of the nights of the eruption, he was struck on the 
arm by a stone from the crater. He was brought to Naples, but bled 
ulse was not perceptible. 
When that returned, they administered chloroform and amputated his 
arm, for it had been cut nearly off by the stone. The amputation was 
supposed to have been very successfully done,—for it was announced 
that he was out of danger,—but sad to relate, next day he was attacked 
with lock-jaw and died. His funeral was attended by all the Ameri- 
cans in the city, and by one good Englishman, who came in his carriage 
and followed to the burial ; no Italians, and no military escort sent by 
the King, or permitted from the squadron. I suppose they were fear- 
ful of American soldiers. It is a most melancholy occurrence, and ex- 


cited a great deal of sympathy, of course.” 
Going back a fortnight earlier in date, we find in a London paper a 
letter from the same place, of the 8th ult., that gives the following par- 


ticulars of the dangerous subterranean fires smouldering beneath a por- 
tion of the city of Naples itself :— 
«« Never surely did the elements of confusion and combustion abound 
in any one place to such a degree as in Naples. For two years past 
have we been rocking backwards and forwards with political convul- 
sions ; and though we can now keep our seats, still we feel that we are 
on dangerous ground and that at any moment an explosion may take 
lace. At present, however, two rival destructive powers of a very dif- 
erent character have started up and are occupying the attention of a) 
the inhabitants of this great sity. On the evening of the 5th there 
burst forth an eruption of Vesuvius so brilliant and tremendous as has 
not been witnessed for many years. No one expected it, none of the 
usual signs had preceded it,—so that our astonishment and admiration 
were the greater. The mountain literally roared with the efforts which 
it made to disgorge itself,—the noise ae not unlike that of the firing 
of cannon at sea; and at every discharge there was thrown up a mass of 
lava and of rocks which by night showed like balls of fire. It is im- 
ssible to describe the beauty of the scene; for the night itself was 
pitch dark,—yet so brilliant was the light from Vesuvius that every 
point was brought out in relief for miles round. Castella Mare, Sor- 
rento, even over to Capri, were more distinctly visible than y day ,— 
whilst the sea looked like a mass of liquid fire. The report of a guide 
who was on the mountain at the time, and which is now before me. is as 
follows :—‘‘ In the middle of the mountain towards Somma, in an in- 
stant a grotto was formed full of stalactites of salt and marine salt. | 
was about to gather some portion of it when the grotto began to open 
as if under the influence of an earthquake, and as I fled I found that my 
clothes were burnt upon y back. Had I not quickened my speed my 
life would have been sacrificed, for in the same moment there issued 
forth a current of lava forty palms in breadth,—whence, as also from 
the crater, were thrown up bombs and lightnings. In ten minutes the 
lava extended to the foot Filetane. forming a most wonderful and beau- 
tiful scene.” Some of the crystals of salt I have seen this morning— 
white in colour, lightly shaded with green, and extremely delicate and 
elegant in form. . 
hilst standing in Santa Lucia, together with many thousands of 
persons, gazing on this stupendous object, beneath our very feet the 
elements of destruction were at work, and danger of a different kind 
threatened us. I must tell you that underneath this part of Naples,— 
on which stand the royal palaces, a portion of the Arsenal, Santa Lu- 
cia, Pizzifalcone, and no one knows what else (for their extent is a mys- 
tery)—are numerous vaults of great antiquity ; and as His Majesty has 
taken it into his head of late years to be a great naval power, and has 
bought a number of war steamers from England, he bas laid up in these 
vaults a goodly provision of coals. In fact, at the very lowest state- 
ment there are 15,000 tons. In these close confined vaults, they have 
lain,—never having been turned,—until within the last few days it was 
erceived that fire-damp existed. His Majesty had been warned of the 
onan three months since,—but His Majesty laughed, and would not 
allow anything to be touched: so that, at length, the hour of danger 
came,—and Prince Leopold, the uncle of the King, and all bis family 
were to be seen flying from the palace, whilst all the furniture was car- 
ried out rapidly in detail. The Neapolitan engineers at first adopted 
every method for excluding the air; and the consequence was, that a 
slight explosion took place, which shattered the beams of several rooms, 
and destroyed one which a short time before had been occupied. Seeing 
that this len did not succeed, they began to form a variety of vents ; 
but as in this country there is nothing like any continued principle of 
thought or action, the idea of one moment being thrown aside the next, 
nothing is, or will be, done. I have spoken to several English engi- 
neers who tell me that their suggestions are neglected, either from ignor- 
ance or from jealousy,—and that there must be a general “ blow up’ 
if the present plans are persisted in. A friend of mine, Mr. Nicholl, 
who had asserted that he could extinguish the fire at a small expense 
and ina very short time, was last night called in; when he suggested 
the introduction of a stream of carbonic acid gas (the method adopted, 
I believe, some time since in one of Lord Ashley's coal mines with emi- 
nent success): but Col. Agostino, the Neapolitan engineer, denying 
the possibility of the thing, and expressing his wonder that foreigners 
should interfere, Mr. Nicholl had to retire. The Colonel has to-day 
sunk a shaft in Santa Lucia to communicate with the coal, and near it 
he has accumulated immense quantities of sand to be thrown down up- 
on the fire! There are, at present, about 500 men at work (the galley 
slaves) in taking out the coals; but, though they have been more than 
a week actively engaged, as yet they have not taken out more than 500 
ons of the 15,000,--and every moment increases the difficulty and the 
danger. At present the heat and odour are so intense that the work- 
‘men have to be continually changed ; and the poor fellows may some- 
jtimeg be seen coming out with the blood flowing from their noses and 
lguite exhausted. It isa remarkable f of the invari want of 
‘system in this country, that no plan exists of these vaults, though they 
extend half way under Naples. No, one appears to know anything 
about them,—and thus it is that how or where or when te work no two 
menare agreed. Every sound is now listened to eagerly, as announc- 
ing, therefore, the explosion of a palace or ofa mountain. Indeed, the 
roaring of the mountain has been so tremendous during the last night, 
that though the sea and the whole of the city intervene between us and 
it I have been unable to sleep.” 





Layarp at Nineven.—A correspondent has favoured us with tle 
subjoined extracts from the letter of Mr. Stewart Erskine Rolland, late 
of the 69th Regiment, who is now at Nimroud with Captain Layard, 
assisting him in his endeavours to bring to light the hidden antiqua- 
rian treasures of Nineveh. The difficulties which the gallant and en- 
terprising discoverer has to contend with, owing to the limited pecuni- 
ary resources at his disposal, are dwelt on by our correspondent, who 
fears that the French antiquarian agent recently despatched will, with 
his much larger funds (30,000/. it is stated), materially encroach on 
the harvest of antiquities which would fall to the lot of the English 
nation were Captain Layard’s exertions backed by more ample means : 

** The first two or three days at Mossul I spent in examining the first 
excavations at Koyunjik, where fresh slabs are being every day brought 
to light. Two new colossal bulls and two colossal figures were discov- 
ered while I was there, at the entrance of the city gates ; and the pave- 
ment at the gateway, marked with ruts by chariot wheels, was also un- 
covered. I left my wife under Mrs. Rassam’s care, and accompanied 
an ay a ig journey to the villages of Biarshekah and Bamyaneh, 
and to the Mound of Khorsabad. ‘Ve took greyhounds with us, and 
had a day’s hunting, catching seven antelopes. After our return Mr. 
Layard, Charlotte, and I, and our servants, embarke | on a raft, and 
floated down the Tigris in seven hours to this little village of Nimroud, 
close to the large mound, which was the first excavated, sending ovr 
baggage and horses by land. We have since been residing in his hou-¢ 
here ; it is, in fact, little more than a mud hut ; but he has put in g's 
windows, a table, and some sofas, and made it as comfortable as circum- 
stances will admit. 

‘* Layard has placed a party of the workmen under my control, and 
allowed. me to dig where f please. I am sinking wells in all directions, 
and amnot without hopes of discovering subterranean chambers, which 
I am convinced must exist. In one place, considerably below the leve! 
of any of the hitherto discovered monuments, a brick arch between two 
walls of brick has been uncovered ; it is a puzzle to us all. Another 
great discovery is an immense stone wall of most solid masonry inside 
the brick pyramid. The workmen are labouring to force an entrance 
into it ; ‘but their progress is necessarily very slow, not exceeding a 
foot or two inaday. But the greatest discovery yet made since the 
earth was first turned remains to be told. I will give it to you in due 
order. You must recollect that I commenced my letter on Christmas 
day, and am continuing it at intervals. . 

*« January 3, 1850.—On the 28th of December Layard and [, with our 
attendants and two or three Arab Sheikhs, started off to pay a visit to 
the ‘ Tai,’ on the other side of the ‘Zab.’ We were the first Europeans 
who had ever visited that country. Three hours’ galloping from Nim- 
roud brought us to the banks of the stream, which is as rapid and 
broad as the Tigris, and nearly as ag but here being divided into 
four branches is fordable. With some difficulty we swam our horses 
across it, getting of course very wet in the operation. Our visit here 
has a threefold object—first to explore the mound of Abou Sheeta, 
which appears to contain a buried city; secondly, to make friends 
between two rival chiefs of the Tai; and, thirdly, to promote recon- 
ciliation between them and their implacable enemies the Jibours, which 
will much facilitate Layard’s future operations. Our first visit was to 
the camp of the Hawar, who is considered by all the Arabs, even by 
those of the great African desert, to be the highest born and — 
among them. He is probably the man of most ancient descent in the 
world, reckoning his genealogy far above the time of Abraham. He = 
ge in his pretensions to the chieftainship by the — of - e 
tribe, while his rival, Feras, is supported by the Turks and the grea 4 
number of the Tai. His brother, the handsomest man I have eve 
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e out to meet us with 100 horsemen, most of whom had come 
oem» village to plunder the other day. They galloped madly about 
the plain, brandishing their long spears, shouting their war-cry, and 
escorted us im great state to the camp of the Sheikh, where he stood 
to receive as. I never saw so noble or dignified « figure ; he is emi- 
nently handsome, though advanced in years and suffering from ill-health. 
In stature he is gigantic—six feet four or five at least, and erect as a 

ine tree. His tent was a spacious one, a load for three camels, with 
Fe women’s tents on one side and that of the horses on the other, all 
under the same covering. Mats and cushions were spread on the fleor 
of the tent, on which the Hawar, Layard, and I sat, as did his brother, 

his uncle, and others of the magnates of the tribe, while the rest st 

in a semicircle at the door. A noble hunting-hawk stood on his perch 
in the centre. We partook of spiced coffee, discussed the business on 
which we came, and dined in the tent on acapital stew of mutton, ye 
kins, rice, and sour milk. After we had partaken, the rest of the tribe 
made their repast, a certain number sitting down together, each man 
rising When he was satisfied, and a sort of master of the ceremonies 
calling out the name of the man who was to succeed him. There was 
no bustle or indecorum. After dinner they all said their prayers. We 
had sent on our tents, which, by the way, got very wet crossing the 
river, and we pitched them close to that of the Sheikh. The next day 
the encampment — its quarters. I have seldom seen a more pic- 
turesque sight. The heikh’s tent was struck first, and the long pro- 
cession of laden camels, horsemen, donkeys, and cattle stretched as far 
as the eye could reach. I calculated that there were about 2,000 per- 
gons with their camels, horses, and cattle. We paid our visit to 
Feras, the rival Sheikh, taking with us the brother of the Hawar. 
We were well received, though not with the same dignified courtesy. 

«« While we were away the workmen had opened a trench, by Layard’s 
direction, to show my wife a certain slab which he had buried ; in doing 
so they uncovered three copper cauldrons of immense size, and some 
huge dishes of metal. Layard carefully removed the earth from one 
cauldron, which was partially filled with it, and discovered an immense 
variety of ivory ornaments, an iron axe-head, and innumerable other 
articles, which for the present I must forbear to mention, having pro- 
mised secreey. Layard removed as many as he could, and covered the 
rest with earth. It is by far the most important discovery that has 
yet been made. He has placed them under my charge, and given me 
ihe direction of the workmen, as he is obliged to go to Mossul to make 
preparations for the removal of the two finest collossal lions that have 
yet been discovered, which will, I trust, be on their way to England in 
a monthor two. After that we shall cross the Zab with our tents, en- 
camp there, and pass our time alternately in hunting and digging in 
the mound. 

« You can have no idea of the difficulties Layard has to contend with, 
or the energy, talent, perseverance, and shrewdness with which he 
surmounts them, or the exquisite tact and good humour with which he 
manages the different people he has to deal with. In the first place he 
has nothing but conjecture to guide him in his researches; it is literally 
groping in the dark, and all sorts of buried treasures may lie within his 
reach, while from the very small amount of funds placed at his disposal 
he is unable to make anything like a proper search, and contents him- 
self with sinking trenches almost at hazard as it were.” — Times. 





TAXATION IN A NEW POINT OF View.—A pamphlet on Taxation 
in this and other Countries, by Mr. George Warde Norman, has just 
been published, and is likely to direct the attention of financial writers 
to a branch of inquiry which has hitherto been too much neglected. 
Mr. Norman’s object is to demonstrate that the popular opinions of the 
pressure upon the energies of the people caused by the existing rate of 
public expenditure, of its heavy disproportion to the pressure of ex- 
penditure in other countries, and of the prodigality with which it is 
perpetuated, are all in a ee degree erroneous ; and the use he would 
make of this result would be to stimulate the people to a higher point 
‘of confidence in the national resources than that which now prevails, 
so as to lead them to face their duties with regard to education, sanitary 
reforms, public parks and galleries, and other objects of general con- 
cern, without the apprehension of insolvency. In relation to what he 
conceives to be the first fallacy—namely, that the existing expenditure 
of the State by its excessive amount seriously impedes the progress of 
the national prosperity, Sir. Norman commences by assuming that even 
duriug the most expensive period of the war we did not spend more 
than our income, or, in other words, that we never trenched upon 
capital, and he then proceeds to show the extent to which this capital 
has subsequently increased, while, on the other hand, the amount of 


fenation has diminished, until he arrives at the conclusion that the fre- 


pressure of taxatio th 
would exhibit a reduction 7 e year 1815, as compared with 1849, 


t least 67 per cent., and more probably of | © 


5 per cent., so that a person who in taxes and loans paid 100/. to the 
State in 1815 would now only pay in the same way 25/. On the next 
point of popular opinion—namely, that the pressure of taxation in 
England is greater than in France and other countries, it is stated that 
at tho close of the war the average expenditure of France was 
41,000,000/. which, up to the date of the recent revolution, had increas- 
ed to 62,000,0002., while in the abnormal year of 1848 it was 72,000,000/. 
Now, at the close of the war the taxation of England had reached the 
enormous amount of 4/. 5s. - head, and it has since been reduced to 
\/ 17s. per head; but it will be seen France has been going in an op- 
posite direction, and her taxation, which was then 1/. 8s. per head, had 
increased to 1/. 13s. per head up to 1647, and to 2/. per head in the first 
year of the Republic, it being at the same time necessary to take into 
account that the collective wealth of Great Britain may be fairly esti- 
mated at double that of France, so that a system of taxation which 
raises any given sum per head in the latter is doubly as severe as one 
which raises an equal sum per head in the former country. The vari- 
eo and the oppressive conscription are also fearful aggra- 
vations of the existing burdens. Under these circumstances there can 
be no question of our superior position as compared with France, and 
Mr. Norman thinks that in the case of other Secs n countries re- 
sults more or less similar would be arrived at. With regard to the 
third p int—namely, the degree of prodigality with which the public 
Gon ture is conducted as compared with that exhibited by foreign 
overnments, it is shown that, setting aside the interest on debt, the 
expenditure, which is 19s. per head of the population, is less by nearly 
peep than that of France, and that it Careky exceeds that of Spain 
> of Holland. Looking at the higher value of labour in this eountry, 
_ class of functionaries employed, and the efficiency and extent of 
© services rendered, it is contended that this is not an unfavourable 
ane At all events, it removes the charge that our Government 
~anee t is worse than others. Having gone through these points 
onal or rs purpose of checking the exercise of a strict economy 
bea te t may practicable, as in our dockyards and elsewhere, 
al avert the short-sighted niggardliness which prevents public im- 
a ments that would speedily add far more than their cost to the 
erial comforts and productive energies of the 


n ple—Mr. Norman 
tae oy forcible glance at the present economical condition of 
pe, and by indicating a few of the objects at home conducive to 


the public moralit: j i i 
y, health, or enjoyment (one of which—the necessit 

Dr increased defences—must be disputed), on which he considers = 
er 2 demanded. The entire treatise, like all the previous 
ious es of its author, is remarkable for the calmness and clearness of 
of th y ~ ee as it does to a novel branch of investigation, many 
- still rials necessary to establish or refute its various positions 
and me wanting, but on the whole the general argument is sustained, 
fund ny very important statements are introduced, which will be 
consist in the gay serviceable. Much of its value, moreover, will 
facts that w e a ree to which it will arouse statisticians to supply the 

ns ould illustrate its numerous and philosophical suggestions. 





THe New NEEpLE-G 
the } t -“Gun.—Lord Clarence E. Paget, secretary to 
CB. Lieaterenral of the Ordnance; Major teneral J. B. Parker, 
Dundas, C.B. onl to of the Royal Military Academy ; Colonel 
Select Committee : Li leutenant Colonel Chalmers, members of the 
the Royal Artiller: teut. Col. Wilson, and a number of officers of 
uesday last, to witnee mbled in the marshes at 1 o’clock P. M. on 
guns, patented by Mr Seaperiments with an improved construction of 
needle-gun (Zitndnadel rs. The invention is on the principle of a 
ets, carbines, rifles beg €), and is applicable to military mus- 
Tidge of peculiar - BP Stols, and fowling-pieces, on the using of a cart- 
the difficulty of fi ray on and composition. By Mr. Sears’s plan, 
objection ¢ fy Prenat ing troops with ammunition, so prominent an 
TUssian be: ng toes military musket used by the Fusileers in the 
Carry a sate? 18 entirely obviated, and the soldiers are enabled to 
for Pd as quantity of cartridges, and are also able t ke th 
elves with the greatest ease a so able to make them 


upward, © and safety, and effect i f 
wa ~ ahead 25 per cent. compared with the ont. when care Adve. | s 


Mr. Lovell, inspector of 
sent dur; t, Inspector of small arms at < 
"ing the experiments, to ascertain the day : A “weecket send 


—————_—— 


was placed at a distance of 400 yards from the butt where the 

was put up, and a rifle, fitted on Mr. Sears’s plan, was taken, and 
mode in which it is loaded minutely explained to the officers who were 
present. The | is a very important feature in the invention, as 
it can be effected without the least difficulty in any position of the 
body, whether lying flat on the ground, on foot, on horseback, or in the 


rigging of a ship, as it does not require that the gun should be turned, 
as is the case when a ramrod is used to drive home the cartridges with 
the common muskets of the service and with fowling-pieces. The cart- 


ridges used with Mr. Sears’s improved construction of gun are very 
small, the great number of charges obtained, 60 out of each quarter of 
a pound weight of powder, being compared with the quantity used in 
the common ball-cartridges of English muskets. The ball is formed in 
the shape of a loaf of sugar, only more tapering at the point than the 
balls used by Mr. Lancaster and others. Mr. Sears’s ball-cartridge is 
put into the breech of the barrel through a cavity in the under part of 
the stock of the gun, and requires no other exertion than the use of the 
thumb and forefinger ofthe right hand. A sliding but strongly made 
groove, similar to the head of a bayonet, is then pushed forward, and 
renders the breech of the barrel air tight, and not liable to be injured 
by any concussion. In the centre of the extreme end of the sliding 
oove is a needle, which is pushed forward sharply on the trigger being 
rawn, and is very effective in its operation, as was evidenced to-day, 
only one cartridge having failed toignite on drawing the trigger, out of 
54 cartridges fired with Mr. Sears’s guns. It was evident that the 
charge of powder for Mr. Sears’s cartridges was too small for a range 
of 400 yards, or the person who fired was not acquainted with the ele- 
vation of the musket requisite to carry that distance, the first four 
rounds having fallen about 100 ya short in every instance. The 
fifth and sixth rounds, on the musket having more elevation, entered 
the target. After trying several other rounds the stand was removed 
to a range of 300 yards from the target, and ultimately to 200 yards 
range. At these distances a number of balls were put into the target, 
both from Mr. Sears’s muskets, and by Mr. Lovell from the common 
and improved muskets ef the British service. At the conclusion of the 
experiments the target was examined, and found to have been perfor- 
ated by 15 balls, some of them quite in the centre. A number of the 
flattened balls were also picked out of the bulkhead, close to the tar- 
get. It was ultimately resolved that another trial should take lace 
with an increased charge of powder. Mr. Sears’s construction of gun 
appears very simple, and easi)y used, and four rounds can be fired from 
it in a minute, which might be extended to five or six, by those ac- 
quainted with its operation, after a short practice. It differs materi- 
ally from the Prussian military musket and all others loading at the 
breech ; in the latter the smoke of the powder escapes, but in no in- 
stance was there the least appearance of smoke at the breech of Mr. 
Sears’s gun. The explosive power of the gunpowder is so effectively 
employed as to leave the barrel as clean after firing 54 rounds as it was 
after the first discharge; and the gun consequently is not apt to get 
clogged, as is the case with common muskets. The experiments to- 
day were made for the purpose of showing the plan, and the small 
quantity of powder requisite as a propulsive power, when no escape 1s 
allowed of any portion of it at the breach; but the Commander-in- 
Chief will not consider any invention useful for the British service 
that would require to alter the present bore of all the muskets. The 
balls at present in use in the army and navy are 16 to the pound- 
weight, and the balls used by Mr. Sears about 19 to the pound, and 


lls. Mr. Sears intends, however, at the request of the authorities, 
to have a number of common musket barrels fitted on his construction, 
and will then test them with the muskets now in use.—London paper, 
Feb. 28. 


( bore of his muskets is smaller, to suit the conical shape of the 
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An Unsotvep CHARADE oF O_veNn Days.—A friend, writing to 
us from London, says, “‘ I venture to send you an original charade 
which has been confided to me in MS. and which I believe has never 
been in print. The author is said to have been Sir John Barnard, who, 
I think, was the Non-conformist Mayor of London, who had the Mace 
carried before him to the conventicle in which he worshipped in the 
reign of Charles II. The solution has never yet been given—perhaps 
bey is none. If you or your readers can give one pray favour us 
with it :— 
Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 
*t was an awful day ; 
For in that last sad stage of sport 
The warriors of the camp and court 
Had but short time to pray— 
Tis said Sir Hilary mattered then 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 
My first toall the young and brave 
ho see to-morrow’s sun, 
My next to those who find their grave 
Before that day is done. 
My whole tothose whose bright blue eyes, 
Weep when a warrior nobly dies. 





THe DerHronep Rattway Monarcu.—Who is that short, broad, 
dumpy man, who seems to have stolen, unnoticed, into the house? He 
has slipt down at the very outside of the remotest seat that could be 
found. He seems to cower as if to escape notice; yet his restless 
manner and sudden side-looks indicate that he wishes in his heart some 
one would recognise and accost him. His hat is pressed over his fore- 
head, his coat buttoned to the throat, hands thrust (is it convulsively ?) 
to the bottom of his pockets. The members are absorbed in the debate ; 
nobody, as yet, seems to have observed him. At length his next neigh- 
bour turns round, marks him, stiffly bows, then instantly bounds away 
to a different part of the house. Who can the new-comer be? He h 

his head for some time, with his eyes fixed, as it were, gloomily on the 
ground. The intensity of the debate is flagging : members are break- 
ing up a little. But how is this? He looks with anxiety at them, 
seeks to accost, to detain, some who, it seems, had been former acquain- 
tances. No, it will notdo! A faint, hurried shake of the hand, a dig- 
tant, hurried nod: no one can be prevailed to give more. Gracious 
Heaven ! who is this ; entitled, too, it seems, to enter this august ag- 
sembly ? who is shunned as the pestilence, or, if touched, is touched 
as if he were some slimy nauseous reptile, with an apparent loathing 
or tremor ? Who is this? Itis George Hudson !—Dumfries Courier. 





VaLepIcToRY To Lorp Denman.—This day will be the dast on 
which Lord Denman will retain the high office of Lord Chief Justice. 
There can be but one feeling on his retirement from the high judicial 











post which he has so long filled. The post of Lord Chief Justice his 
never beenoceupied by a trate who inspired more reverence ir 
his high office than the venerable judge who is now retiring, full of 
years and honour, toa privacy which we trust he may be long destined to 
enjoy. In his hands the administration of justice has been digni 

by the character of the magistrate. If Lord Denman has no pre-emi- 
nent claim to be reckoned among the subtlest lawyers who have adorn- 
ed the bench, at least his robust good sense and sound constitutional 
views have rendered him a far fitter person to preside in chief over 
the Court of Queen’s Bench than any mere lawyer could have bzen. 
In offering this slight tribute of respect to the venerable Judge we are 
but giving utterance to the general feeling of the country. — Times, 
lst ult. 


New Rorative Printing Macuine.—It cousists of a series of la- 
teral cylinders, and occupies little more than half the space of the Amer- 
ican machine which the Patrie is printed, costs less than half tho 
money paid for that, and is free from the cords and tapes which so fre- 
quently throw that machine out of action. The number of men em- 
ployed for each of these machines is three. The printing is from ste- 
reotype, not from the metallic ‘ype, and the number of copies throw. 
off by one machine per hour is 15,000. Each cylinder carries a con. 
tinuous sheet equal to 2,000 copies of a journal, and each copy is cut off 
by the machine and folded, The paper is not damped; the impression 
is superior to any produced on a damped paper. The stereotyping is 
an pe miraculous process. In the ordinary course of stereotyping 
several hours are required: here it is the work of fifteen minutes. 
few sheets of tissue paper are placed ther and passed upon the form 
eontaining the types. Thus the mould is formed, the metal is poured 
upon it, and as soon as it is cold the stereotypes are ready for the cylin- 
der. Thus the wear and tear of type is avoided, and a fount of t-pe 
will of course be as perfect at the end ofa year as at the commence- 
of it. M. Emile de Girardin was in treaty for the purchase of the px- 
tent right of this invention but he demanded a monopoly, and this was 
impossible, for no monopoly can exist where there is a patent. The 
total cost of one of these machines, ready for action, is $5,000.—Paris 
Corresp. London Globe. 


Sratrues To THE Memory or NapoLeon’s MARSHALS.—In the ex- 
citement of urgent political events, France yet finds leisure for com- 
memorating the military glories of her departed warriors, whilst 
drawing largely upon the abilities of the living, for the preservation 


of social order. The following paragraphs from English papers ex- 
plain our meaning. 


MarsHAL Ouprnor.—A commission, formed of military, civil and 
artistic notabilities, and presided over by Marshal Soult, has been for 
some time occupied on the subject of the erection of a statue at Bar-le- 
Duc, in honour of Marshal Oudinot, Duke de Reggio. M. — the 
sculptor, was charged to make a model of the Marshal in his military 
costume ; and it is stated by Galignani that the commission has just 
adopted the work of the artist. The bas-reliefs which are to be re- 
et es on the sides of the pedestal have been determined on. The 
our facades will represent—the departure of the volunteer Oudinot, 
named Chef de Bataillon by his fellow-citizens; the moment when, as 
General-in-Chief of the Grenadiers, he blew up the bridge over the 
Danube in 1805; the battle of Wagram, in consequence of his conduct 
at which Oudinot was named Marshal, and which procured him the 
remarkable notice in the Bulletin, ann the aining of that 
battle—~ the glory of it belongs entirely to Marshal Oudinot and his 
corps ;’ and, lastly, the Passage over the Beresina, where Marshal 
Oudinot was proclaimed the saviour of the army. The statue will be 
cast in bronze. and the base of it will be marble. 


MarsHat Ney.—The Minister of the interior has addressed the fol- 
lowing report to the President of the Republic, dated the 20th ult. :— 

“Monsieur le President,—The Constituent Assembly ratified the 
decree which ordered ‘that a monument shall be raised to Marshal 
Ney, on the very spot where he was shot.’ You have thought, Men- 
sieur le President, that the moment was come to carry into execution 
a degree which so well expresses one of the most lively and deep feel- 
ings of the country. I asked myself whether it would be necessary to 
have recourse, for the execution of this monument, to a special credit 
and I doubted not that an Assembly presided over by one of the illus- 
trious defenders of the hero of Moskowa would receive such a proposi- 
tion with the most lively sympathy. But, on reflecting on the charac- 
ter which the monument to be erected to Marshal Ney should have, I 
find that the ordinary credit for works of art may be sufficient for it. 
It has appeared to me, in fact, that such a monument, from the nature 
of the reminiscences which it will awaken, should be one of the greatest 
simplicity ; and witet that such fs the t of the law is, that 
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it designs as it site the desert place where Marshal Ney met his death 
without any other witness than his executioners. You have not 
wished, Monsieur le President, that the monument to him whom the 
Emperor called ‘le brave des braves,” should be considered as the 
public mark of an irritating reminiscence. It was necessary to record 
somewhere the expression of that regret which had been felt in so many 
hearts, and it was considered suitable to do soon the very spot where 
the Marshal fell. The monument will represent Marshal Ney present- 
ing his breast and opening his heart to death. Lhave no necessity to 
tell you, Monsieur le President, that I have chosen for the execution 
of this work one of our greatest statuaries ; his work will be worth 
of the sentiments which dictated the decree, and the execution of whi 
you have prescribed to me. I am, with profound » Monsieur le 
President, your very humble and devoted servant, FeErpinanp Bar- 
roT. Approved.—The President of the Republic, Louis NaPoLEon. 
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STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC—For Liverpool, to sail Saturday, April27th. For the 


freight of 500 tons, heavy goods, apply to 
ap] 6—3t E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonatp, 
Office of the Glasgow and New York Steamship Company. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND G@ 


HE pevets pew screw Steamshi ry oF CL ASCOR > ae 
over all, orse power, . Matthews, |formerly the Great 
mander, is intended to sail pote from NEW YORK to GLASGO le 
Sioa thew Wert ts iia), Seip, fiends, Norentenialllll 
lew Yorkin May, July, r, November, ‘an and 
From Glasgow in April, June, Soa, October, December, and Retruary. 
The first departure of this spi vessel from New Y: to Glasgow, is nied 
on Saturday, the 18th of May next, at 12 ae b Goods for atapment 
passage, fifty-five dollars; steward’s fee included. — 
No steerage passengers taken. i 
These rates include provisions. but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on beard at 







is 


moderate rates. Carries a Su 


r . 
The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious, 


and well ventilated. 


For freight or passage, applv to 
apl 6 . J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


IRVING'S MAHOMET AND HiS SUCCESSORS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The second and concluding volume of 
MAHOMETAND HIS SUCCESSORS, 
Comprising—Tue Lives or THE CaLiPHs. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, The work complete in 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2,5¢. 
“ The events and cir of Mah ’s life exceed in romantic interest the most in 








genious creations of fiction. Those events are related in the present work with , - 
Nating art and skill for which Mr. Irving is distinguished. The work is one of absorbing in- 
terest.”— Washington Union. 


“We must conclude our notice of this most agreeable and instructive book, by recommend 


ing its perusal to all.” 


 Ttis an exceedingly interesting review of the history of the tounder of an Islam faith and 


hia times, faultless as a composition, blending happily criticism and diserimination with the 
romantic narrative, We doubt whether any of Mr. Irving’s earlier volumes will equal “ The 
Life Mahomet” in permanent popularity. 


It is altogether a most charming work.”—Com 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 


Advertiser. 








than Four Th 
separate from the books 


GREAT SALE, BY CATALOGUE OF 
OOKS, DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND STATUARY at auction, 


by order of the Assignee and Aministrator of the late William A. Coleman, long 
as a celhastor aad dealer in vere books and works of Art, at 304 Broadway, c on 
Wednesday, 10th of April, and cont inued for seven days 


i > il] include Mr. Colman’s rivate Library, and will ¢ more 
a ete ek iveebors. Catalogue of the Paintings, Drawin, 8, and Eugravings is 
Both may ve had on application (post-paid) free of 


‘erms—Al purchases to the amount of $300 over, 4 months’ credit, app: notes or 
21-2 cent. discount for cash ; smaller amounts for cash on delivery. 
ers 0x bids will be carefully attended to for any work, and the stock may be examined 
at 304 Broadway web 30—3 
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TYPE POR SALE. 
A! sag weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re” 





is wanted for an English lady, who has resided 


__@ihe Ai¥vion, 












oe ach a saat 
omar ater <P Sunes 


For terms, ke., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage wenatwe-* 





some time is equal to the to a finished 
cluding we re "The highest testimoniais given. Address roherics Ls Win 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, painted by W. S. Mount, grecuted by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by l5inches, Each copy, p hein soo Colored, $5 00 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! ecompanton F pleas to the ove, by the same artists, Same 
Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 00 
No other Engravings have ever zained so gach popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. Each copy, 
colored, $300. This is the most interesting view ever pub 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $10. 


MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of anaes Drawn by Aug. Koliner, lith. by Deroy ees 


NEW YORK. 


The blished contain 30 views, aaa e Baltimore 
ns Springs, Ningaet F Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb biled<Pistington, e 5 
£6 r, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, vie Al the views may b: 


TO fey of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
gore J. cals good Foren Swedish Nightingale ever pubsished. Each copy, plain 


essre. Goupil, Vibert, tfully inform the public that they have al on 
Mean vy be arcatnas of Bromine German yrints to be wap bo nited 
and their Paris house has arrangements as toforward all the novel- 

ties to the New York house i 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 
TO SAIL Sru OF APRIL. 
HE new and ei ket ship CCELAN QUEEN, Robert H. Griswold, com- 
T mander,is intended to call ve above, her reguiar an This splendid ship is abou 11209 
tons burthen. Her accommodations and equipments are nv: surpassed by any ship cut of this 


For freight or passage, apply to the commander of the ship, o1 to 
mch 16—4t JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South Street. 


VOYAGE TO EBUROPE. 
OREN EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Breede, 
Bayne’s original celebrated series of Se entitled A Vo: 
embrs ut views of Boston, its oe, Astenting Liverpoot, Low 


harbour, Halifax 
don, from the (passing under the bridges and ending wi 
the Thames Tunnel, tly illu: <a hash teaha ol oo of the pees Ri iver Rhine, 
exhibited in Boston’ for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Plilsdelphia, Baltimore is | 
bey map by yay nents ged armeaery Adinission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents. 
Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at 7 1-2, An exhibition on Wednesdays 











and Satur- 
day afternoons at $ o’clock. mach g—4t 
THE BYE. 
Diitine Sea, Cortiet, BB 28 Barclay Street, New York, respectfully informs the pub! 
‘treatment o} the various (hitherto ec 


of the aye, enables m with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 
= ao te be uaacguintnd wi and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to numce 
in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of Are 
Tmscuay, pore to call upon him, having just rted from Paris a most beautiful selection 
and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a oouler ara the Faculty will be fur- 
them upon iow terms. Office hours 9 to 3. ulet, with remarkable cures 

by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence march 9—6 


MUSICAL BDUCATION 


M432 HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed a Ae 
mity Street, where applicationcan be made for terms, &c., kc. 


THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
EE NOW at hd at od Art-Union Suiitiog, 497 Srockwan, from9 A. M. till10 P.M. The 
hes y’s Dream, ye and Children, Henry 
the Eighth ith, ad Jane Jane Gi 








in the Tower, Boman Penitent, Alms Giving—and more than 100 
on 25 cents; season tickets 50cents. Catalogue 121-2 — 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Author of ‘ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” kc., &e. 


Just Published the First Number—Price 50 cents—to be Continued Monthly. Mrs. Ellis’® 
MORNING CALL ; 
A Taste Book or Lirerature anv Arr. 


domeati lit, fro het pt = Fp Ellis, and open with a new work of fiction descriptive of 
Tales and sketches,  # the ablest authors of day, 


hk ratinna oat w Will be eet ic Saar th engravings by the most emi- 
artists, embracing everythin that can interest the Sota the wife, and the 
moot ern ate @ fine brts and elegant itereture 


JOHN TALLIS & co., 
16 John Street, New York, and London. 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bohn. Alte BRION N FpO up, roe RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
Certificate, from Ay Winslow 1. ‘ the most eminent Physicians of Bost 
Tell how thet az MO held Praying oad tend feing'une only’op many 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1947. 


mch 2—6t 





. Wm. Bogle —Sir: The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been ex! vel 
ein my family, and tb they veit - —— referenes over all other compositi 8 of the 
fnvigoraies and beautifies th clears the skin of all impurities, without 


ultimate a white, which are 80 frequently the of many well 

Patented compoun WINSLOW LEWIS. 
is an  aindebiinte Silas eeite Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
enn or pr free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 


BOGLE?S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
Sng nag nies te ae Neve Siderent ond far expe rior to an yet invented for shay 
a ep pel Hem thy dinate, oF * Goap lant” of ornia, an article used 
that countr: for weaning) thus, ie Use of song alkallao barf to the 
Tt vegetable and alays era properties have the purest and most nourishin, 
aah hin i oot tion, and has a fine, thick. lather, 
try on the face. Itisa d luxury to be sha’ this le soap. 
is done up in eogent sizle, calex calculated either for the dressing case of the “ rough and 
ready” traveller, or the ur. 


BOGLE’S Sota cma REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. 


and other eruptions of the skin, and rende it fair, delicate 
ltis TIT peek “dleacions efficacious in ~ the skin from the cetlies of summer 





i 





ne 


=e pe dy lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
All the above we atood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
a age | te anything ying ye faveniod bu but, if not found to prove so, ew, the money, in all 
cases, will be re by my Agen 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprrtcror, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
wik® be had, also, of the Prineipal Druggists in every Town throughout the Gatege Stee 
Canadas march 2—ly 





TORONTO—CANADA , WEST. 
“AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 


WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. 





c. J. HOLT’S 
UPERIOR Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and other man 
Satie saat 51 and $8 Hammersley Street, Teboges < of 30 pounds erp te pt sey and in 
. Chester 681 Broad C. 8S. Benson, 2)7 Bleecker Street, 13) 
Chater) Gooeswoes to. « ., commer Broad roadway and Broome, and other reepeciable Gro 
cers. feb 9—Sm 
CEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard ha 


esi ne commodiouy entre, notes — tenon st uerrive I = bd 
to be made to T: P. NP. BESNARL, No 3k No. SS King Steet We, Toronto, C, W. w. 
MONTGOMERIE & GREENHO 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomente, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 











jan 19—ly 





BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
% CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my i3—-ly 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 
Lithia ee ge A of vs of genera i Tatoreat he Libt 








recetwed @ falnable ae 
by Galerie ae Ve 16 Paris ein a which ae ap oats 
vi 
Feaptey Bevin, ke, Gale select of modern oe p am 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
es EXHIBITION of Ske ee ee ee nea ot Se eon over the ball 


Church of Divine roadway, between and Prince 
ane main ope Until further mote, Tm 10 w clocks a. a. M., until 10 o'clock, Pp. m. Admission 35 
cents. Season tickets 50 cents. aug 256i 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


eal ; viz. P 
( Orrel adapted for the RANGE. FURNACE, GraTe, orStove 
kept for sale, suitable for fi family use, 


Te sew informs the inhabit an ofthe wnppet pune of ¢ that he 
has opened a Deanee of bie Bal Yard at 95 Sisth Avenue, Wh’ Stre) where he 
tatonde beoeins fer Sant use the various kinds and sizes 

Lehigh 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and ht. jan 19—ly 





BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 





ER of the i fice wb f Surgeons and Ldgentione of Apethenee les Hall, Lo 
‘ion, attends at " ual, and tnay be cousuied in future during the folowing 
hours. Jewedecesseccccocsessoccesees 0D. oectl 10 
—— pe gecocedaceccccesesccces orcccceBrccctillecsoe 
Bveming ....00. scccccsese socceccoveces 5050 tert ced 8 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 


j.g . BROWNE & CO., Warerooms 2 Broadway. Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
+ Double Action Harps. W 


arerooms 295 Broadway. 
call the attention ee 


. ‘cans Galiptiiee be he has for sale, varity in atye ‘Myleand finish From 
‘or com 
wr inicer in the gs ge in La he is le to instruments 
ments as fit 


touch, perfect together with such improve- 
tt T extremes of climate, in country. A list of prices and 





for 
descriptions recei mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. M for the Harp 
b toe dees eottere, recsived om the arrival of the’ stenanbipe Orders any piece can 
ba given aod received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





“T hav 


Testimonial. —From 
sented me to bear m: 
“Tt has as long been ry Aide with the profession to obtain a 
which - errmdees which 


ng 


Sie Ghoke aenns. where these ta.on exenep of cath tn the stomach and bowe: 


is steed ws to the pu 
port.” 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


ont ene Physicians generally, has drawn fromaneminent 4 very distit 
Hn bere She Medical P rofesion of this city the following testimonial of ite 
cpaabtih @taans tel eactee the most agoet inseediyjane of in oGeney. 


convince 
T. Dexter, M. D., can & ee f angen Soy 
at des and in many cases icine which you pre- 
y testimony in my 
ic at once mild and 


catharti 
mbine also the properties w' exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


male, pooducing 
, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
i vommsay. ee are generally obnoxious to 

administered 


GEORGE T. DEXTER M. iB ‘os 


of mu: 
( manner | in which t 
lic, nw it a claim to general notice which its 
Signed} 
Warren street, N.Y 


New Fone March Ist, 1848. 
Pre Mr. James T 


‘arrant.” 
and ae wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 


ile: for sale at 110 Broadway: 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 nore Fre 183 Broad. 
y, 100 William st. rother, we Kn altimore. 

Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. en Oeae endricksom, aoa 

Co. 0 Canal st, New ; and by od “druggists throug t “the United 


‘Bas Baltimore st, B 





vannah Sickles & & 
Staets, 





jeir; P 


TViatpend 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2ist aucust, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Pell Vice President, J. > Brondgeest; Selicitors, Burton & Sad- 
hysicians, G. 


O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinso 


COMPANY is prepared to effect Meohaae upon LIVES, and transact any — 
hase Anmunities 


Pom ae eye p the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor pure 
of all kinds kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowm 


ents. 
«in naadion to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 


d, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province ata rate of com- 





a interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, 
rial deduction 


to promise a most mate- 


of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 


diate or payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
jate or wen, Oe any sum of ene | invested with them. They can also 


point to the 


rp 





— 


as it enables 


ofthe Company as of liar importance to ending Assurers, ia 
fo acceptance © ealthy 


rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates t 


risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 








d WITH or wITHoUT participation in the profits of the Company, 


can 

ae premiums may be paid in mony or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT syYs- 
TEM having been adopted by the 

premiums, secured 


oard, credit will be given for one half of the first SEVEN 
upon the Policy alone. 


Annual Premium to Assare 2100, Whole Term of Life. 





Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without ; Half Credit. 
Profits Fee | ccccescuses Profits. Profits. evogeasezcce 
1b 1181) 1 <osssoaneee a. 2 | Gaae 214 8 176 
20 EiG | BOM | ccccoscccss ft oS Lene 3 4 ; 74 
25 229 | 1147) Vi7é 5 «6| 4131 3170, | 414 
30 298} 202] 2 26 5 | 5178 4191 | 5 84 
35 2167 | 2 64{ 2 92 60 71010 | 6 911 } 6132 





The above rates, For without Participation and 

Sass to suewes aoe similar tables of — Reh 
‘anada, while the assu: with Participation w: 

" that “Tables of Hates of the oom 


or from of the 
‘Toab a the Secretary, orf 'y appointed. 





Woodstock...+...++- 


Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
ice at present offering to Assure in 
three-fourths 


‘8 baainees. 
Forms ones and any further information, can be 


Brantford. ..cccscoccesscoccccccce William Muirhead... .ccccccoscssccccesccvcccsesccesccoce 

B-cccccccccccrccoccccccocs SOMOS COMETON .. cccccerccess seccccorcecccececceccescosce 
Colborne. .......+++ ervecess.seeee Robert M. Boucher........0+0+ cosesesocvcccesccscs 
D ° so: ccceschelRiiscossscocese Be NOINGD LIGNE ncccescecce 


° rge Scott......... . Dr, Alexan ier Anderson....... 
coe bn Sad coe Dr. . C. SeOwelll..ccccsccccesecs 





:. Edmund Bradburne 
+. « William Lapenotiere... 


By order of the Board, > 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 


Dr. George Herrick vee 
- Dr. Samuel J. Stratford..... .. 








jan 5 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


7a COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 





71 Wall 
Part of 
local 


— 





examiners, 
street, ood ot heen 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1833. 


“A Savines Bank FOR THE Wipow aND THE ORPHAX.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





NEW YORK. 

John 8S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay: Bache McEvers, 
— 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 

ham A. Worth Robert J. Dillon. 
Willem Van Hook, 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel a, 
John McTavis HB. M. Consul, Henry 
Donald MclIlv: Dr. 1 H. ft MeCullon. 
BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Frauklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets onsets ty the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


2m Ropes of 1849, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
the capital is petmanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in 
(should any such ’ ] or Sone, cases of disputed claims 
days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


nited States Local Local Board 5 pract every Wednesday, at their O t 
whan all business connected with the Society’s operations in America ns ae my 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 





at one o’cloca. P. M., at 71 Wall Street 
es. All communications to es addressed nanos o” —_ 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent . 





of the whole profit of’ 











HR Aes ee oe and elegant assortment of Framed 
Locking Giapese, a4 a the subscribers of the ALa:on tha: 
they are this year in e variety of taste 
short , on reasonable terms jan 5— yy" 





— 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOO!. 
the ships composing this line are the— 





ATLANTIC. ......c0esse08 Coprcoccerevase tteeeeeeeeses-Capt, West, 
PACIFIC,....c00.cceese0s ececceses ssttereeeeeceresecessOapt. Nye, 
BROTIC. cccrccccccoccce oe occececeese Recbocecsoccece ««+Capt. Luce. 
BASIEUG..nccrscccscccccncsecccdsoceedess teceeeeseneses+ Capt, Comatock, 
ADRIATIC .......20+.20 9000s covegb eens +eeeeees Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract eqpeoaiy, for Government ee every care 
has been taken in their Conerncees, as ~ in their Eoees, to ensure and s 
and their accommodations for comfort or aaguate. Price of 
e from New York t to Larepodt $130. Exclusive use of State Rooms daneed as not. 


ed on the plans of the cabins. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
reply EDWARD K. COLLINS, No, 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
The Steam Ste ATLANTEC will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leay. 
ing Liverpool onWednesday, the 15th of May. 


The Steam Ship PACIFIC win call hence for Liverpool on Saturday, the Lith of May, ang 
Liverpool], on Wednesday, 29th of May. 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, ‘and the value 
thereof therein expressed. feb 9—4 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Titer tons) Capt David G. Baley. MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
a 
he OREGON, 1099 tons, Core, H, Pearso 

The CALIFORNL4, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form monthly 
Line between Panama an: pd eng rts in 

Passengers in the ahr = < are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and wilj 
be allowed space for bages free, to the e ‘ent of 250 Ibs weight, not exceed: 
in measurement ten mn cuble f foot ight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per Si. on 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ib 





— 


watght for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage trow Pasame to Sen Blas or Mazatlan....0+.... ++ B225....+++0+-$100 
do do San Diego 


Seccevedocceoceneercoces 250. ccevsceeee ID 
do fo do San Francisco. .......0.eecceee sess TOD cersececeees 


Passengers in the Stee ce only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 


must provide their own 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baguace. 
All personal port charges, including fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 
7 
a secured until peid for. 
i ly at the Office of the Company, New York, $4 South Street. jJan5 





8RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British 
andeferte bet emery sent; Gavefive, Be Pas manda ee vont 


scording fo pny of areal oS 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS pepners 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to lan 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 
Asia.. CS -. E. Judkine fiat. 
Africa :% 





—— vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 


From 
Niagara..... eevecccccccsseces ooe- BOSON, 006. .00508 «+. Wednesday 
Europa..... re York,... ececes eee ednesday 
Hibernia......++++ eeccsecececcsecs oston,..... . Wednesday. oes 
Cambria caseessaseseseesssesssess NOW YOPR,.. peces “TL Wednesday .. 
AMETICA. 00.0 cccccccccesces sesecs BORON ss cccsscccescce : Wednesday... 


Passage in first cabin from New York or wr Es to  Liverpost.. 
do  insecond do G'... .- @® i> NBs cce 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on s 
An experienced surgeon on 
All Letters and News, 's must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





panes an amount for personal expenses. 


E. OURARD, JR. 
Broadw way. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVR®, 


T™ COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take ee transhipment for New York or Bostou 


ws me British and N.A. ‘A. Royal e awe TT IVBR, 14. Water u 1 
. verpoo! 
Orfor a ov information to E. CUNARD’ Jr, % way. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE P etors of the ‘al Li fPackets bet N ¥ pool have 
TS Te their sailing tro m each port on the eee othe ett ich, “eihy and Bar OF vey 

the following crit, Vine. 
From New York. 


month; the ships to succeed eac each other in 
From Liverpool 
Aug 2l.. a ane oars 


eeeee 
sew eeeereeeeeetOenererane 





28 
Nov 1... 








MiarD lL. . 
These Ae are all of the largest st eines, and are commanded by men of character ar ex- 
ir cabin acco: ns are all that can be n point of comfort and 


convenience, and e furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days Of palling will be strictly adhered to. _ 


Price of passage to we baverged..... doccdegssdbs o+09i0e 
ts for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezu Isaac W: ht, Colum Yorkshire rev 
Cambridge, and New Yor GOOD DHUE vig Cc. MT MARSH ALG,N 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, var Constellatio ae John R. Skiddy, 
T.& 


OBERT KE 
J. SANDS & CO., ‘Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, H Clay, and Ndw Wor 


ht Ad MINTURN Ay cO Y. 
— N, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridar. 


SPOFFORD, ILESTON & CO, N.Y. 
BROWN, SHiPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Te ob pode eomene will hereafter be composed of the fonoryine ships, weirs | a ie 


in the order in which are named, N 
York on the 8th a 24th of every month, from Londen on the ith a 28th, ally por Port easel 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


—— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire, new, Hovey, Ma 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8)June Oct. 23, Feb. 2 
Soutbeas Lord,’ ak on 8, an, ily as New. = es 
new, Morgan, eb, 8 . 

Vv ogdem ~ Wil iu. hog, 8 of Aug. 13, Dee. 13. ape i 
Hendrik & Hedeon, a July 8, Nov. 8, marche 2, “* 2, | 
Marg. E Tinker, Ce SN “  24/Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May is 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, dos April 8)Sept. 28, Jan. 25. May 3 
Ame. Eagle, oane, “ 24.” « 24)Oct. 13, Feb. 1, Junels 





These ships are al! of the first class, vy are commanded by able and experienced navi 
oan Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the bes! desc P- 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withvu! wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible fv beeeers, 
peas; or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladin signed therefor. r 
ply to. OHN GRISWOLD, 20 South street, 1 ¥ 

api 6 and to BARING, BROTHERS & @. ‘ondon 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
lst of each month, as follows :— 











New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS § lst January........ eee. ( 16th February 
Howe, master. lst May....... ~ 16th June, 

Ist September. . 16th Octobe: 
ST. OMOLAS, ist February ........ 16th — 
Sree en fete, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March.., .. (16th Apri, 
Conn, master ist July . ‘se fis August ; 
ONEIDA, tet November ah >) 

8 ’ 

Funck, master. ; Ist ASS : } 16th § — 

lst December 16th January 


The Dp = are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. a 
P Goods feat wo the sub wibers will he nen expenses bat thu= «ctually 
wna 8 sen subscribers be forwarded free from mOYD ‘ HINCKEN, A. 2 Wal 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew - 





. 





